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NOTES 


ALL now waits for the firing of the first shot between 
Spain and the United States. On Wednesday President 
McKinley signed the Congressional resolutions, and the 
fact of his signature was accepted by the Spanish Govern- 
ment as amounting to a declaration of war. It was so 
intimated to the British Government by Spain on Thursday 
afternoon. The Spanish Minister at Washington applied 
for and obtained his passports, and diplomatic relations 
were at once broken off. Thus the beginning ; who can 
forecast the end ? 


THERE is no greater folly than to despise your enemy, 
and, fervently wishing success to the United States cause 
as we do, we regret to see a tendency that way in the 
United States. Last week there arrived in London, quite 
unheralded in the daily Press, one of the foremost leaders 
in United States commerce and one of the great ‘‘ powers 
behind the throne ” just now at Washington. He comes 
Straight from Mr. McKinley, and he declares that plans 
laid at Washington, and especially as regards naval ope- 
rations in Cuban waters, are such that war must be over 
before the beginning of May. Were this the utterance of a 
“yellow Press ” editor, or even of Mr. Edison, no one would 
heed it, but coming as it does from one of the “‘ king- 
makers ” of the United States it means a good deal. May 
it, we wonder, herald an attempt through the United 
States capitalists who largely own the coal supply of Cape 
Beeton—practically the only available source of supply 


outside the United States—to boycott Spanish warships 
in the matter of coal? War nowadays without coal is an 
impossibility, of course. 


SomE of the papers are, we see, talking of Lord Salis- 
bury’s illness, now that it is happily over, as being more 
or less of ‘‘a diplomatic character.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Lord Salisbury had influenza. 
He suffered, as does everyone else who has had the malady, 
from a certain amount of nervous prostration, and though 
well enough to attend one Cabinet Council, he found that 
his doing so brought back a return of the high tempera- 
ture. Like humbler mortals in similar circumstances he 
was at once ordered entire rest fora few weeks. Now 
he is returning to England, having, as always, not the 
slightest intention of resigning either the Premiership or 
the Foreign Secretaryship. This is a dull narration we 
admit as compared with paragraphs now circulating 
through the press, but it is the simple truth. 


EVERYONE who can appreciate a gallant performance 
under great stress will have learnt with regret that Mr. 
George Curzon is suffering from the strain which the 
anxiety of foreign affairs during the past three months has 
thrown upon him. The Under Secretary had a break- 
down of a somewhat similar character after his last long 
journey in the East, and just as his unbounded nervous 
vitality and high spirits helped him to a complete and 
quick recovery then, we may hope that he will now soon 
be back at his post at the Foreign Office and in the House 
of Commons. 
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. Str Micwaet Hicks-Beacu has by no means given us 
a sensational Budget, but it will be popular. Its most 
noteworthy feature is of course that, in the face of the 
prodigious march of expenditure, any reduction of taxa- 
tion at all is possible. Being possible, the abatement in 
Income-tax is no doubt the fairest method of relief. We 
can fully appreciate the feeling with which the Chancellor 
told the House—though he cloaked his words good- 
humouredly enough—that his last year’s advice on the 
practice of economy had been wasted on all but Sir 
William Harcourt. As for his colleagues, they had paid 
no more heed to his counsel than if it had been offered in 
church. Yet he saw clearly enough, as we must all do, 
the paramount needs of the Empire, especially in the way 
of defence at such a moment as this. There was, too, a 
happy gleam of humour when, weighing the respective 
merits of tea and tobacco for relief from taxation, he posed 
with droll solemnity as a total abstainer from both, though, 
unlike total abstainers generally, he was anxious that 
others should indulge their tastes. Many would wish that 
the relief had fallen on tea; we agree with the Chancellor 
that, after fifty years of unmitigated taxation, tobacco has 
a fair claim to consideration. 


THE name of its writer is a sufficient guarantee for the 
weight and value which our readers will attach to Sir 
Charles Dilke’s paper on the gravenational questioninvolved 
in the Deficiency in Naval Works. It is admitted—even 
by the Board of Admiralty—that expenditure upon naval 
bases, docks, barriers for extruding an enemy's torpedo 
boats, is as requisite as shipbuilding itself. But these 
works take longer to construct than men-of-war. Yet in 
Gibraltar, Portland, and Hong Kong—three typical centres 
of importance—the annual expenditure is allowed to lapse 
just when the need of wise expenditure grows greater. 
Could anything be more disheartening and disconcerting ? 
It is, as Sir Charles Dilke says, a lamentable state of 
things, and cries aloud for remedy. 


THE cable situation in the Far East, to which attention 
is directed in another column, may prove to be a very 
serious affair. Is it or is it not a fact that our cable com- 
munications are still in jeopardy by an amalgamation at 
Hong Kong with what is described as a ‘‘ Russo-Danish 
enterprise—mostly Russian”? That question should be 
set at rest and at once. Will some member of Parliament 
press it home ? 


Tue Rev. J. Macarthur,,who has been appointed to 
the important see of Bombay, is fortunate in being a 
friend and neighbour of the Secretary of State for India, 
with whom the appointment.rests. The selection is in any 
case a good one. The new Bishop is an energetic, broad- 
minded Churchman, with a genial presence and a saving 
fund of common sense. Lord George Hamilton will soon 
have to find a man to fill a yet more important see, that of 
Calcutta, from which Bishop Johnson is retiring. 


WHATEVER excuse may be pleaded for Mr. Kensit’s 
action at St. Ethelburga’s, which is his parish church in 
the sense that he rents a room in the parish, there can be 
no satisfactory reason why he should disturb the worship 
of a Kensington congregation. It is scarcely likely that 
his appeal to Quarter Sessions, though supported by the 
Church Association, will have a result different from that 
of the first trial. Such a method of protest as he and his 
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friends have adopted is revolting to all devout minds, 
On the other hand, we cannot think that a service like 
‘*the Veneration of the Cross” is expedient, -or even 
lawful, in the Church of England. Canon Fleming is not 
an authority on matters liturgical. But he seems to us to 
be entirely right in pointing out that this service, and 
other practices of recent introduction, cannot be justified 
under the Ornaments Rubric, on which the ritualistic case 
depends, since they were declared illegal in the first year 
of Edward VI. The English Church Union would do 
wisely to restrain the exuberance of some of their clerical 
members and sympathisers. 


In various directions it becomes evident that Noncon- 
formists are adopting a very different line of policy from 
that of a former time. In the first place, their spokesmen 
in the House of Commons have definitely disclaimed the 
method of action in regard to Church questions which 
was supposed to have been deliberately adopted by Libera- 
tionists—namely, to make it difficult or impossible for 
any measure of Church reform to pass the Lower House, 
and so to bring Disestablishment about as the only course. 
It is a good thing for all parties that this cynical and 
demoralising policy has now been disavowed, though we 
rather suspect that a prejudice in its favour still lurks in 
the minds of some Welsh members and old-fashioned 
Liberationists. In the next place, the attitude of Noncon- 
formists in regard to the presence of the Registrar at 
marriages held in their places of worship surely marks a 
new departure of much significance. Formerly, for a 
Nonconformist minister to become a State registrar of 
marriages would have been an apostasy, a touching the 
unclean thing of Establishment. Now, with the sympathy 
and good will of most Churchmen, ministers will probably 
enter up and return their registers just as the clergy do. 
To that extent they will become State officials—enough to 
make an original Liberationist turn in his grave! And 
yet what good sense it is. 


Tue late Mr. Alfred Cock, Q.C., seemed one of those 
perfectly strong, healthy men, physically and essentially fit 
for the enjoyment of long life and the good things of this 
world. The news received on Thursday morning of his 
sudden death came, therefore, as a peculiarly painful sur- 
prise. Hehad been twenty-eight years at the Bar, and for 
twelve of these he was Q.C. He was equally and uniformly 
successful both in stuff and silk, yet was he a man often 
misunderstood. His style was decidedly robust, and when 
a trumpery action had to be squelched, he was easily first. 
Some time ago he was ironically commended by Vanity 
Fair on his *‘ lungs of leather” and ‘throat of brass,” 
but there was no malice in his strokes, his blows were 
always those of a fair fighter. He was a man of wide 
general attainments, had a special love of curious editions 
and sumptuous bindings. There is plenty of talent at 


the English Bar, but, with it all, his loss will be distinctly 
felt. 


Hearty congratulations to Sir Claude Macdonald and 
the Englishmen whose persistence in the face of heavy 
odds has at last been rewarded by the concession of an 
enormous coal and iron field, 250 miles by 40, in Shansi, 
in North China. We have again and again in these 
columns, and notably in our issue of March 26, directed 
attention to these, ‘‘ the best coal and iron regions of the 
world,” which will yet become the Black Country of China. 
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A minimum of 630,000 million tons of coal is calculated 
for the whole area, and Baron von Richthofen, in his great 
work on China, estimates that the anthracite would 
suffice to meet the coal consumption of the world for over 
2,000 years. And now the announcement of the Dazly 
Telegraph shows that the development of these vast 
natural riches by British capital is secured to the so-called 
Pekin Syndicate by a sixty years’ concession, anda British 
railway will soon thread the district, with untold advantage 
to the development of free commerce in China. This, in 
a word, is the policy of the Open Door. 


NEEDLESS to say, it required an enormous amount of 
diplomatic pressure to secure this entry for British enter- 
prise. The assent of the Viceroy of Shansi was secured 
some time back. So was the assent of the Emperor. Butthe 
Tsung-li-Yamen stood in the way. There was that curious 


edict, centuries old, forbidding the sinking of any mining 


shaft to a greater depth than thirty feet for fear of letting 
loose the dragons imprisoned in the bowels of the earth ; 
and there were those other dragons whose habitat is St. 
Petersburg and Paris. But Lord Salisbury was soon 
brought to see the international importance of the conces- 
sion; and with the friendly aid of the Marquis di Rudini— 
whose son, Mr. Charles Rudini, is in Shansi, actively co- 
operating with the British members of the Syndicate— 
Sir Claude Macdonald has now overcome the last obstacle 
and secured a real diplomatic triumph. This is the first- 
fruits of the firmer attitude of the British Government in 
China, and is full of good omen for the future. 


THERE is a good deal of vague talk among Service 
men as to the military obligations imposed upon this 
country by the occupation of Wei-hai-wei. Some experts, 
we are assured, consider that the effective garrisoning of 
the place will necessitate a force of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand, and the British taxpayer is frightened by sug- 
gestions of a ‘‘ very difficult and costly” task. Garrisoned 
Wei-hai-wei must of course, and will, be ; but it will not 
to any appreciable extent prove a drain upon the British 
Army. We have too soon forgotten the brilliant feat of 
arms which Sir George Taubman Goldie and the forces of 
the Niger Company carried out at Bida only a year ago. 
Under the leadership of a mere handful of Englishmen, 
native troops were then able to defeat 30,000 of the enemy. 
The native material available at Wei-hai-wei is not less 
promising. 


THERE can happily be no doubt of the political rap- 
prochement between ourselves and the United States, 
and we indicate in another column the opportunity which 
the Spanish-American crisis offers to promote this good 
feeling. The time is ripe beyond a doubt for a thorough 
understanding, leading up in time to a large-spirited 
co-operation. The successful mission of Sir Richard 
Cartwright and Sir Louis Davies to Washington last 
week is indicative of this, for we are told—we hope truly— 
that the terms of a general treaty of agreement on out- 
standing questions— Behring Sea, inland fisheries disputes, 
alien labour law troubles, and reciprocity—have already been 
“practically decided.” Someone once talked of Canada 
as a hostage for England’s good behaviour towards the 
United States. She may certainly become a great means 
of helping on Anglo-American accord, and no one realises 
this fact more fully than do Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his 
colleagues. Senator Lodge’s proposal in Congress tc 
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pay the long-overdue bill on account of the seizures of 
Canadian vessels in Behring Sea is another happy indi- 
cation of altered United States feeling towards our- 
selves. 


Tuts question of Anglo-American accord and co-opera- 
tion has already gone much further than the public as yet 
realises. The desire which Mr. Balfour expressed in the 
House of Commons on April 5 for United States sympathy 
with England's policy of the ‘‘ open door” in China was 
no mere expression of a passing fancy. In these columns 
in February last we suggested the establishment of an 
English-American-Japanese .condominion over selected 
ports in China which would.ensure to the whole world 
equal opportunities of trade in every part of China, let 
foreign Powers ‘‘dot” themselves as they please upon 
the coast. 


Let it [we wrote on February:12] be clearly understood that 
wherever a foreign Power—be it Russia, Germany, or France— 
goes back upon solemn treaty obligations and shuts ports which 
it has engaged to keep open, the free-trading nations of the world 
will insist upon something to restore the equilibrium and secure 
for all nations equal trading opportunities. 


There is no harm in now saying that definite approaches 
with this end in view were made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the McKinley Administration. In former times 
such a proposal would have inevitably met with the 
response that the traditional policy of the United States 
of freedom from old-world entanglements forbade the con- 
sideration of such a suggestion, but times have changed. 
The people of the United States realise now that the cause 
of open markets the world over, and especially in such a 
country as China, is their cause, and though the United 
States Government could not at the time adopt the sug- 
gestion—and naturally enough, for Cuba and Spain are 
just now handful enough for any Power—they received it 
in such a way, that it will, we may believe, be renewed 
when fitting opportunity occurs, and renewed, we may hope, 
with promise of success. 


MACHIAVELLI and Grotius are writers with little in 
common, but they agree that the position of a neutral 
Power in case of a war is difficult and dangerous. Very 
much against our will, we, in all probability, must soon 
occupy that position. No doubt when the States and 
Spain do come to blows we shall insist that neither side is 
to be helped ; but how is the maxim to be worked out 
in practice? As is well known, the Declaration of Paris 
of 1856 has been accepted neither by the States nor 
Spain, and therefore they may seize cargoes in neutral 
bottoms destined for the opponent’s ports. It has been 
assumed that America will not exercise this right; but 
if Spain does so, and the States do not, it might place 
them at a disadvantage. War-time is always a time of 
little scruple. If both sides used their full power—and 
we supinely permitted them to do so—the damage to 
our interest must be enormous, and the irritation follow- 
ing thereon great in proportion. Hence anxiety on such 
points as these is natural enough; but we would remind 
members of Parliament that such abstract questions as 
some of those with which Mr. Balfour was besieged on 
Thursday night can do no possible good. A sweeping 
Ministerial reply might satisfy the questioners, but it 
might also debar us from compensation or preclude us 
from raising vital objections. 
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Wuen the United States and Spain do fight, the fortunes 
of Spain will depend to some extent on the brain and 
muscle of British working-men, and on the ability of 
British naval architects. The Spanish fleet is not much to 
boast about, but such as it is it is largely the handiwork 
of private ship-building yards in this country. Two battle- 
ships, three protected cruisers, two unprotected cruisers, 
one torpedo gun vessel, four torpedo boat destroyers, nine 
torpedo boats, and twenty-two gunboats have been built 
in England for the Spaniards—an aggregate of nearly 
thirty-two thousand tons, and representing not less than 
two and a half millions sterling. Naval experts will watch 
the behaviour of these vessels with the peculiar interest 
which a father evinces in all the school fights of a son. 
All war vessels are experiments, and seeing that we have 
invested nearly one hundred millions in our own navy, and 
some authorities think we should have spent more on 
torpedo boat destroyers and swift cruisers and less on 
leviathan battleships, the progress of the operations 
between Spain and the United States will be followed with 
an interest akin to anxiety. Though both navies are weak, 
we may learn as important lessons as we did from the 
destruction of the Turkish fleet of wooden ships by the 
Russian guns in Sinope Roads forty years ago. This 
event doomed the old wooden walls. Will the next naval 
engagement in which destroyers are used be the knell of 
colossal warships ? 


Is iT possible, under modern conditions of warfare, for 
naval gunners to shoot straight? The question has a 
pressing interest just now, and the prize-firing of the ships 
of the Mediterranean Squadron, of which we have received 
particulars, may well occasion some uneasiness. This 
practice takes place under conditions as nearly analogous 
to those of actual warfare as possible, the ships, while 
steaming at from eight to twelve knots an hour, firing 
their guns at a fixed target. The most successful firing 
was with the ten-inch breechloaders, when the percentage 
of hits to rounds fired was 43°5. The percentage of hits 
with the other guns of the squadron ranged between 20 
and 292. Individual ships have appallingly bad records. 
The battleship Axson only succeeded in firing 14 rounds in 
the allotted time, or 3°5 per gun in twelve minutes, and 
not a single shot hit the target, and firing 22 rounds the 
Hood scored only one hit. With the six-inch quick-firers 
the results were similarly deplorable. The battleship 
Royal Oak, with her ten guns, fired only 69 rounds, and 
hit the target four times. The cruiser Scy//a, with her 
six 4°7 quick-firers, registered one hit for every 12 rounds. 
These results are official, and if they are all a race of sea- 
dogs, like ourselves, can accomplish, what are our less 
equipped rivals likely to do? Moreover, what would the 
firing of a hastily commissioned flying squadron be like 
amid all the disturbing elements of warfare ? 


Has Don Carlos any chance in Spain just now? One 
‘who should know writes to us thus :—‘‘A man does not 
receive twice in his lifetime such a chance as Don Carlos 
threw away in 1873, when, if he had been equal to the 
emergency, he might have been acclaimed by the whole 
nation. But now he is a man whose part has been played 
in the world—and played poorly. His cause was never 
more than a provincial one, and each generation of 
Basques becomes more reconciled than its predecessor to 
the present state of provincial government. There is, 
moreover, no personal enthusiasm for Don Carlos even in 
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the Basque provinces themselves now; and the only 
chance that he will ever get again is by a most unlikely 
repetition of the exact position of twenty-five years ago— 
namely, a whole nation, panic-stricken at the anarchy 
resulting from inept Red Republican experiments, praying 
for a deliverer in the person of the Legitimate Pretender 
who commanded the only disciplined armed force in the 
country. But that, as I say, is not likely to happen. So we 
need not look for a revival of interest in Don Carlos.” 


THE appointment of Mottl to succeed Seidl at Covent 
Garden has been received by musicians with general satis- 
faction. But how much more importance has been at- 
tached to the matter than would have been the case a few 
years ago? The rise of the conductor-virtuoso, indeed, 
has been one of the most notable developments which the 
musical world has witnessed during recent times. For- 
merly conductors were merely good or bad. To-day they 
are still this, but so much more besides. This one takes 
Beethoven for his special province, another pins his faith 
to Wagner, while the reputation of a third rests on his 
interpretation of Berlioz. And the methods of each are as 
various as the results which they are alleged by the 
quidnuncs to obtain. Richter is statuesque, Mottl athletic, 
Nikisch hypnotic, H. J. Wood genuflective, while the 
youthful Siegfried of Bayreuth goes one better than any 
of them by wielding the wand with his left hand. No 
wonder their salaries grow bigger and bigger when so 
much is required of them. Yet in Beethoven’s time the 
conductor was not merely a person of slight account. He 
did not exist at all. 


WHATEVER may be the real merits of Mr. Chaplin’s 
new Vaccination Bill—and that experience of it in opera- 
tion alone can show—there is not the slightest doubt that 
the proposed introduction of glycerinated calf-lymph 
furnishes anti-vaccinists with a powerful argumentum ad 
parentem—if we may call it so. Wecan scarcely imagine 
that a parent who has read the horrible description in the 
Report to the Local Government Board on the manner in 
which this lymph is obtained would care to have his or 
her child treated with the ‘ glycerinated” lymph. We 
have not the space nor the desire to quote the report, 
which is certainly disgusting to the lay-reader ; but it can 
hardly be a wise step, when vaccination already meets 
with powerful opposition, to introduce so repulsive a 
method of obtaining lymph. The result might be a 
greater ‘‘ revolution in the system of public vaccination ” 
than Mr. Chaplin anticipates. 


It is an encouraging sign in the South Welsh Colliery 
dispute that ‘‘ Mediation” is now the word on so many 
lips. It appears tolerably clear that, but for outside inter- 
vention, the situation has become an impasse. The 
masters cannot treat with powerless delegates, and the 
men are not prepared to trust the delegates with full 
powers. In consequence of the dispute, as Mr. Lester 
Jones told the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce on Wednes- 
day, no less than 200,000 men in all are out of work, and 
the district affected is losing £300,000 a week. And this, 
of course, means that the affair is more than local. The 
£300,000 a week is a national loss, only less deplorable 
than the loss in the great engineering strike in that it is 
smaller. The Dazly Chronicle calls on the Government to 
exercise its powers under the Conciliation Act, though 
admitting the unpopularity of that’ measure with a con- 
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siderable portion of the Unionist party. What is obvious, 
is that conciliation must be brought about. All can see 
this, the masters among the foremost; and the means 
being at hand, a grave responsibility will rest on those 
who are unwilling to use them. ‘‘ Mediation” must be 
the word, for the sake of our national interests as well as 
for that of local peace. 


THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 


By an M.P. 


Tue Budget is the Parliamentary event of the week, and 
those who possess an especial genius in finance have been 
for the moment the leading men in the 
House. The fascinating eloquence of 
Mr. Gladstone will, alas! never again 
illuminate and enliven the nation’s accounts; but, none 
the less, there never has been, since the days of him who 
became the first Lord Lyttelton, a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who failed to exhibit the special skill in 
business statements in which we, as a nation of shop- 
keepers, naturally pride ourselves. Certainly the present 
Chancellor displays pre-eminently the qualities of lucidity 
and of practical common sense which a meeting of share- 
holders expect in the Chairman of their Company.. Only 
one Chancellor, and he Disraeli, that dreamer of the 
Ghetto, has ever ventured to introduce the romance of 
imagination, the subtleties of refined dialectic, into the 
annual Budget speech. *Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is in 
some ways one of the discoveries of the present Parlia- 
ment. He has been Chancellor before, he has led the 
House, and has never fallen below the level which the 
crowd of mediocrities expects in those who instruct it. 
But it is doubtful if the Conservative party realised that he 
was one of their really strong men. It is not very long 
since he was universally known as “‘the grown-up Eton 
boy,” and few expected that he would ever display quali- 
ties beyond the reach of the uplifted country squire. But 
during this week he unveiled the bust of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and that has led to the recollection of forgotten 
episodes in his career, which throw some light on his more 
recent achievement of a reputation far beyond that of the 
ordinary aristocratic administrator produced in large num- 
bers by the Tory party. 


The Chancellor 
and his Budget 


Sir William Harcourt has described the Chancellor as 
a buttress against the fads and follies of his own side—a 
kind of antidote to Howard Vincentism. 
He won the heart of the leader of Op- 
position by two displays—one a robust 
argument against Bimetallism, the other a rather com- 
monplace and unoriginal statement of the vast benefits of 
Free-trade. Now Sir William Harcourt has only three 
positive enthusiasms—his passion for death duties, the 
ardent glorification of monometallism, and the pro- 
pagandism of the economic truth which was revealed to 
Richard Cobden. Those three mid-century Peelite passions 
are peculiarly his, and it is one of the curiosities of the 
present House that upon them the ex-Chancellor and his 
successor should be so entirely agreed. One would have 
expected that, after the great fight made by the Conser- 
vatives in the last House against the Budget of Sir 
William Harcourt, the new Chancellor would have 
introduced rather sweeping changes. But England, as 
well as France, has a superstitious respect for the chose 
Jjugée, and no Parliament easily repeals the enactments of 


Sir William and 
Sir Michael 
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its forerunner. Moreover, no Chancellor will willingly 
part with millions, and the living have paid by millions for 
the riches of the dead. Last Session Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
a keen and intelligent debater, recalled to the House 
statements in opposition to the Death Duties made by 
the Conservative leaders, and urbanely insinuated that 
respect for consistency demanded that certain alterations 
should be made by Government in the Act against which 
they had divided the House. The Chancellor’s wrath was 
aroused—he brushed aside all insinuations, and haughtily 
declared that no alterations would be made. 


This is not the only occasion in which he has used 
rather ferocious invective against members of his own 
party ; but in that, after all, he follows 
the example of Lord Randolph, who, as 
he told us on Monday, was one of the 
few men of our time possessed of real political genius. 
Lord Randolph was so full of the idea that leaders should 
lead that he constantly attacked his own leaders because 
they declined to give advice which he assuredly, if it had been 
given, would not have followed. It is certainly not the least 
of the miracles which he wrought that he should have acquired 
the affection and respect of one so utterly at variance with 
his own ideals and character as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
For the Chancellor is scrupulously upright, full of stiff 
principle ; whereas Lord Randolph was most opportunist 
of all in an opportunist age, and if he possessed a political 
conscience, he never displayed it. But so great was his 
influence over Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that on more than 
one occasion he detached him from the ‘ old gang ” led by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, while at a later date the presenz 
Chancellor willingly stood aside in favour of the brilliant 
free-lance who in a single Parliament rose from riotous 
living below the gangway to cleanly staidness on the 
Treasury Bench. The biographical psychologist of the 
future has an interesting subject in the friendship of 
the erratic and flighty Tory Democrat—a materialised 
Disraeli-—and the stubborn, sensible, steadygoing Peelite 
who now presides over our national accounts. 


Following 
Lord Randolph 


Perhaps the liveliest feature of Budget nights in the 
later ’eighties was the inevitable duel between Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Goschen. Sir William 
feels an unquenchable faith in his owa 
financial genius, and a deep distrust of 
the methods by which Mr.‘ Goschen showed a constant 
surplus. To the surpluses of the present Chancellor he 
has no great objection, as his one comment upon them is, 
‘See how my death duties have succeeded.” Certainly. 
the Budget of 1894 was the most lasting achievement of 
that Government, and, if we-ever see Sir William Premier, 
his policy will be largely one of Radical finance. The 
Leader of the Opposition is one of the very few prominent 
members living whom Joseph Hume would have ap- 
plauded—he believes in retrenchment and in the principle 
of graduated taxation. Probably, too, he may attempt 
to alter the foundation of our later financial policy—the 
relief of local rates from the Imperial Treasury. Many 
Radicals hold that such relief means the subsidising of 
the rich landlord, on whom the local rate ultimately falls, 
by the working-man consumer who pays his beer, tobacco, 
and tea duty into the Exchequer. A good many of the 
quieter members of Opposition‘hold that conviction very 
strongly, but it will need:a:very powerful Minister to 
carry out the revolution suggested. 


Radical 
Finance 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
STERNE AND HIS CRITICS 


Tue new volume of the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy” contains a sober and solid article on Sterne by 
the Editor, Mr. Sidney Lee. As in duty 
bound, Mr. Lee cites Mr. Leslie Stephen 
as an authority, and he has to admit that, 
strangely enough, the only biography of Sterne’s is Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s. But, indeed, Sterne requires no bio- 
grapher. In rendering that service to Walter and Tobias 
Shandy he has rendered it to himself. To say that Lives 
were either intrusive or superfluous because where the 
subject was worth one he did not require it would be a 
paradox. There is Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson.” There 
is Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Scott.” There is Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Life 
of Macaulay.” But Johnson talked even better than he 
wrote, Sir Walter’s character was so beautiful that every- 
one is improved by reading Lockhart, and the public 
know very little of Macaulay as a man, except what 
his nephew told them. Curiosity about Sterne’s private 
conduct is not wholesome, and information about it is not 
edifying. He was a bad clergyman and an unfaithful 
husband, who lived in luxury and died in debt. If he 
doted on his daughter with all the fondness of Wilkes, he 
kept quite as bad company at Crazy Castle as the austere 
tribune kept at Medmenham Abbey. What is the use of 
raking in the mud of forgotten scandals ? Cuz bono? Who 
profits by it? When Sterne died in 1768 neither Mrs. 
Sterne nor the Church suffered any loss. But posterity is 
not concerned with Sterne’s fidelity to the promises of 
his marriage or the vows of his ordination. I suppose it 
concerns some people that the real name of ‘‘ my dear, 
dear Jenny” was Kitty, though the principal scene in 
which she figures must be a good deal older than Ovid. 
Mr. Lee gravely informs us that the ‘‘ notorious incident ” 
with which the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey” concludes did not 
actually happen to Sterne, but to another gentleman with 
a different name. As conscientious research might be and, 
for aught I know, has been applied to identifying — 


The Mortal Part 
of Sterne 


The full, voluptuous, but not o’ergrown bulk, 
The phantom of her frolic Grace Fitz-Fulk. 


Dickens has immortalised this form of the dabor improbus 
in the Shakespearean critic who inquired at full length 
whether the husband of the Nurse in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
was really a merry man, or whether she was deceived by 
affectionate partiality for his memory. I bow respectfully 
to all forms of human industry. But some are perhaps 
less useful than others. I do not myself care to know, in 
fact I would much rather not have known, that when Mrs. 
Sterne was mad, and fancied herself Queen of Bohemia, 
her husband treated her as such, ‘with all the sup- 
posed respect due to a crowned head,” and with painfully 
grotesque attentions which may be found in Mr. Lee’s 
article. Nor, I must honestly confess, do I feel much 
wiser when I am told that ‘‘Sterne’s reasoning faculty 
was incapable of controlling his constitutional sensitive- 
ness to painand pleasure.” Is anyone’s? A greater than 
Mr. Lee, a greater than Sterne, has declared that there 
was never yet philosopher who could endure the tooth- 
ache patiently, and Shakespeare did not mean to imply 
that philosophers were more sensitive to pain than other 
people. When Phutatorius felt the heat of the chestnut, 
he ought to have argued that heat and cold were relative 
terms, that pain was only the absence of pleasure, that 
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the exercise of the reasoning faculty ought not to be dis- 
turbed by local and physical inconveniences. But his 
reasoning faculty was incapable of controlling his consti- 
tutional sensitiveness to pain. He expelled the chestnut. 


Mr. Lee feels it his duty to apologise for Sterne. ‘ All 
that can be pleaded in extenuation in Sterne’s case is that 
he made no secret that his conduct was the 
sport of his emotional impulses,” and so 
forth. I ask again what we have to do 
with Sterne’s conduct. If Captain Shandy’s conduct, 
which does concern us, was the sport of emotional impulse, 
let us pray for the spread of such emotional impulse in 
the world. Mr. Lee is very hard upon sentiment, which 
he accuses Sterne of inventing. There is nothing new under 
the sun. There is more sentiment in the parting of 
Hector and Andromache, or in the appearance of Helen 
on the walls of Troy, than in all the works of Sterne. 
‘* Sentiment !” I remember Mr. Ruskin exclaiming in one 
of his lectures at Oxford, ‘‘ why there is nothing but 
sentiment to restrain you from eating your own grand- 
mother.” I will not stay to discuss that. It is not by 
his sentiment—sometimes weak and mawkish, sometimes 
exquisitely true and tender—that Sterne lives. It is by 
his humour, by his style, by his insight into human cha- 
racter and motives. When I say human, I should perhaps 
say masculine. In spite of his gallantries and his pride in 
them, Sterne knew very little about women. He seems to 
have thought, like Pope, that mest of them had no cha- 
racters at all. Mrs. Shandy is a type, not an individual. 
Any young widow might have sat for Mrs. Wadman. 

But the Shandy brothers, and Corporal Trim, and 
Parson Yorick, and Dr. Slop are as distinct, as life- 
like, as clearly conceived, as artistically drawn, as any 
four persons in the whole range of fiction. Originals 
have been fourd or imagined for all of them. But they 
are not mechanical reproductions; they are not, as we 
should say now, photographs, they are pictures drawn by 
the hand of a master. Carlyle always calls Sterne Yorick, 
and no doubt in a sense he was so. Then why not be 
content with Sterne’s portrait of himself? Nobody else, 
not even Mr. Fitzgerald, can do it better. Nobody 
else, not even Mrs. Draper, knew him so well, or took so 
much interest in him. About the humour of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy” there is nothing new to be said. Horace 
Walpole thought Sterne tiresome, as he thought Gibbon 
dull, and Goldsmith expressed his horror at ‘* Tristram’s” 
indecency in extremely indecent language. There is, pro- 
bably, no better test of humour, for Shakespeare seems to 
have the faculty, like his own Falstaff, of putting humour 
into people who have none of their own. But there are, 
it must be sorrowfully confessed, a large number of other- 
wise excellent people who derive no amusement from the 
dialogue between Uncle Toby and his brother on the 
association of ideas. What then? Is the fault Sterne’s? 
Perhaps the safest answer is that a passion for continuous 
narrative, with dates and places, may be carried so far as 
to deaden the capacity for amusement in the mind which 
it has once thoroughly mastered. 


Sterne’s 
Sentimentalism 


‘The hysterical working of the tender emotions” is 

Lee’s way of describing Sterne’s favourite theme. 
Mrs. Wadman never struck me as hysteri- 
cal, nor the fille de chambre. ‘‘ Call it by 
its proper name, my dear, and look through 
the keyhole as long as you please.” The important thing 


Mr. 


Sterne’s Style 
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in the long run is not so much what a man writes as how 
he writes about it. Sterne’s style is perhaps the best 
colloquial English to be found in literature. Fielding’s is 
more scholarly and dignified. Johnson’s is more forcible 
and direct. But Sterne’s has an inimitable lightness, 
grace, variety, and ease which have never been surpassed, 
if they have ever been equalled. Two great writers of the 
present century, differing from Sterne in almost every 
other respect, have followed his example in the artfully 
artless use of vernacular phraseology. Cardinal Newman, 
and his disciple in the art of writing, Mr. Froude, made 
their ordinary style as much like the best conversation as 
possible. Both of them, especially Newman, sometimes 
indulged in flights of sustained eloquence which Sterne 
never attempted. Neither of them surpassed in perfec- 
tion of form the account of Trim at his master’s funeral, 
or of the Recording Angel and Uncle Toby’s oath. But 
as a general rule they endeavoured, like Sterne, to write 
as if they were talking, and that is why their books are 
such an unspeakable relief after the conversation of men 
who talk as if they were writing. Among the imitators 
of Sterne Mr. Lee oddly includes Dickens, whose rea 
master, if he had one, was Smollett, and oddly excludes 
Thackeray, who felt the influence of the writer as much as 
he disliked the character of the man. He compares Sterne 
with Rousseau, who had no humour, and with Heine, who 
had little sentiment. He credits him with the extravagances 
of Burns’s letters, and seems to think it impossible to be 
sentimental without being Shandean. But whatever one 
may think of Mr. Lee’s critical judgment, he has done an 
invaluable service in putting together with exhaustive 
completeness all that is known of an eccentric and 
singular genius. We are as likely to see another 
Shakespeare as another Sterne. He has been called a 
characteristic product of the eighteenth century. He 
belongs to no century. He is as dateless as ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy.” The action and reaction of sentiment and 
humour have never been so admirably represented in any 
other human being. His abiding charm is that neither 
permanently conquers the other. Without his sentiment 
he would often be brutal. Without his humour he would 
often be sickly. His frequent improprieties can only be 
acknowledged and deplored. From envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness he is conspicuously free. Mr. 
Lee points out that he had as much to do with preparing 
the way for the abolition of slavery as Rousseau had to do 
with preparing the way for the French Revolution. 
HEKBERT PAUL. 


PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES 


OUR DEFICIENCY IN NAVAL WORKS 
By Sir CHARLES W. DILKE 


Tue attention of the House of Commons has been called 
by Mr. Edmund Robertson in the present Session to the 
extraordinary breakdown in the last financial year in the 
naval works policy of the Admiralty. At the time at 
which he spoke the full extent of the breakdown in the 
last two years had not been fully revealed. The matter is 
one of transcendent importance in the present state of the 
relations of the European Powers. It is admitted by the 
present, as by the late, Board of Admiralty that expendi- 
ture upon naval bases, upon docks for the accommodation 
of our ships, upon barriers for keeping out hostile 
torpedo-boats from our anchorages, are of equal moment 
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with the construction of ships. As such works. take even 
longer to construct than do ships themselves, delay with 
regard to them is even more serious. The recent break- 
down in the programme of shipbuilding was accompanied 
by an excuse in the shape of the engineers’ strike and 
lock-out. There is no such excuse available in the case of 
the expenditure under the Naval Works Acts of the last 
three years, 

I write upon this subject with some feeling that it is not 
certain that all the figures before us are complete; but I 
make no apology for writing, even in this absence of full 
certainty, as the deficiency in ships is far more noticed by 
the public than is the deficiency in works, and, if attention 
is not called to the matter, there is grave danger that a 
deficiency which has occurred three years in succession 
will be again repeated. 

As regards the total, the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General himself has pointed out that in the financial year 
which ended on March 31, 1896, a million was estimated 
to be spent under the Naval Works Act of the late Govern- 
ment, and that £721,000 was spent; but that in the 
financial year which ended on March 31, 1897, two and 
three-quarter millions were to have been spent, if possible, 
and under £700,000 was spent, there being an expenditure 
less than the provision of £2,055,000. For the year ended 
March 31, 1898, we have, on this day (Wednesday) on 
which I write, only an estimate, and not the actual figures, 
which we expect to obtain to-morrow in the Budget state- 
ment ; but we understand that, again, the expenditure has 
been somewnere about three-quarters of a million. 

The falling off in actual over-estimated expenditure has 
been on almost every head, if not on every head. The 
importance of the works at Gibraltar was fully admitted 
when Lord Rosebery, as Prime Minister, received a 
deputation, introduced by the late Sir George Chesney 
and myself, and told us that the Government entirely 
agreed with us, and that what we asked should at 
once be done. For many years Mr. Arnold-Forster and 
others have been pointing out the probability that in any 
serious naval war important engagements would be fought 
in the Mediterranean on the Gibraltar side of Toulon, or 
at the entrance to the Mediterranean in the neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar. Without indulging in amateur strategy, it 
may be taken as admitted by naval authority that this 
is in fact the case, and for two years in succession 
the Board of Admiralty so ordered their manceuvres 
on the coast of Ireland as to involve the junction 
of squadrons representing hostile squadrons from the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, who were to meet 
in the neighbourhood of a spot representing Gibraltar, or, 
by our superior tactics, to be prevented from so meeting. 
There are some naval authorities, indeed, who, while they 
admit the importance of a base protected against torpedo 
attack in the neighbourhood where great actions are to be 
fought, doubt the value of docks in some such cases. 
is difficult to keep up in time of peace the skilled staff at 
such places which can alone, they say, make them of 
much value as dockyards in time of war.. Ships, they 
think, which have been so heavily knocked about as to 
require docking, without being able to reach home, will 
hardly be capable of being patched up sufficiently again 
to play a part in the samewar. They will take, it is said, 
as long to repair under such conditions as new ships would 
to be built. The better opinion, however, appears to be, 
among scientific naval men, that the damaged ships will 
hardly be able to get home from the Mediterranean, 
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through bad weather and torpedo-boat attacks. Malta 
lies too far to the East to be of much use in our 
most dangerous wars, and while the importance of the 
whole works undertaken at Gibraltar is admitted by the 
majority of experts, the importance of a portion of them 
is conceded by all. At Gibraltar the expenditure has in 
each of the three years fallen far short of the expectations 
of the Admiralty, and the work is greatly in arrear. 

At Portland the harbour is to be enclosed for the 
purpose of keeping, out French torpedo-boats—also a 
pressing matter under present circumstances —and, 
although the deficiency ‘at Portland is less great than 
the deficiency at Gibraltar, the works at Portland are 
heavily in arrear. The great new enclosed harbour which 
is to be built at Dover, at enormous cost, has hardly been 
begun, but with regard to this disappointment it may be 
admitted that it was in part anticipated as possible by the 
Admiralty in their own statements, on account of the 
necessity for caution and full inquiry in face of the strong 
run of tide in the narrowest portion of the Channel. 

The next of the great heads under which naval works 
are divided is that which deals with adapting naval ports 
to the present needs of the fleet—such, for example, as 
deepening harbours and approaches; and here there has 
been a falling-off similar to that at Portland, and equally 
inexplicable. The extension of Keyham Dockyard is a very 
costly work, and in this case there has been a terrible 
departure from the intentions of the Admiralty as stated 
each year upon the annual Bill, and this year on the 
Works Vote. For the terrible falling-off at Keyham of 
performance as compared with anticipation a contractor 
is made morally responsible. But the conditions of the 
contract are or should be such as to make us independent 
of the breakdown of contractors. 

So complete has been the genera! breakdown that no 
money can be spent this year in excess of the amount 
already available under the Acts of previous years, so that 
there is to be no Bill at all. At Hong Kong there has been 
a total inability to start upon the dockyard extension almost 
as complete as the inability to commence at Dover the 
expenditure which has been referred to there. 

In face of such falling off from the promises made by 
successive Governments in cases sO momentous, it is 
hardly worth alluding to the inability of the Admiralty to 
keep their promises with regard to naval barracks, marine 
depots, engineers’ colleges, naval colleges, and so forth. 
But these matters themselves are pressing, and aflect the 
great question of the manning of the fleet. 

Your readers will, I think, admit that, as regards 
Gibraltar, Portland, Hong Kong, the deepening of har- 
bours, and the extension of Keyham Dockyard, we are 
face to face with a lamentable state of things, for which 
no sufficient explanation has been offered. 


THE CABLE PERIL IN 
FAR EAST 


It is admitted on all sides that the cable communication 
of the Empire is most unsatisfactory. There is a growing 
desire for a cable system which shall be free from 
unnecessary risk of foreign complications in the Mediter- 
ranean and elsewhere—in short, an all-British service. 
There have been Australasian and Canadian conferences 
with the Imperial Government; there have been depart- 
mental and interdepartmental inquiries ; yet still this, the 
most urgent need of the Empire, remains unmet. 
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Take the Far East—the most critical point of our 
Imperial outlook now. How do we stand there ? 

The island of Hong Kong is at present our eastern- 
most naval base. It is at the same time a_ highly 
important telegraphic centre, with cables radiating in all 
directions. These cables belong to the Eastern Telegraph 
and its associated companies—the ‘‘ Cable Ring,” as it is 
called in the City—with one exception, a cable which is 
the property of the Great Northern Telegraph, a Danish 
Company, joining the Russian system at Vladivostock. 

For many years the two cable offices at Hong Kong, 
British and Danish, were in the same building, but 
separate and distinct—the usual arrangement where 
different services meet. Some time ago, however, a 
singular innovation was made by order from London and 
Copenhagen: the offices were amalgamated, and the 
work of both done in the same room. This is not the 
place to discuss the intimate relations said to exist 
between the Danish Company and the Russian Govern- 
ment in the past. The subject was brought up to date 
by the correspondent of a contemporary, who, wiring 
from the Far East on December 30 last, described the 
Danish Company as a ‘‘ Russo-Danish enterprise—-mostly 
Russian.” 

There is no need to impute deep-laid schemes of hostility 
to the Danes. The Russian Government finds it safer to 
work through its own agents rather than depend on men 
of foreign birth. We shall see how the thing is done. 
On January 11 last it was announced in the Dad/y Mati 
that the Indo-European Telegraph Company, whose lines 
pass through Russian territory, had received the following 
intimation :— 


The Russian Telegraph Administration informs the Directors. 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Company that the latter will not 
in future be permitted to fill up vacancies which occur in the Com- 
pany’s Russian stations with English operators ; telegraphists from 
the Russian service are to be recruited for this purpose. 


This statement has not been contradicted by the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company, so far as can be learnt. 
Prima facie, there is nothing in it inconsistent with 
Russian methods. Is it likely that the Danish Company 
is treated more tenderly than the Indo? In all probability 
there are Russian agents in the English cable office—that 
is to say, the joint cable office—in Hong Kong at this 
moment. 

Consider what this means. The Russians have a cable 
communicating with St. Petersburg va Siberia. They 
have a language which is not understood by their English 
colleagues. Opportunities of serving Holy Russia are too 
obvious. Even if our Government code is indecipherable— 
a large and comfortable assumption—a despatch may be 
rendered useless if it cannot be read. The Dreyfus case 
has shown us to what lengths Continental Governments 
believe each other capable of going in order to obtain in- 
formation or cause confusion. We need not dwell on the 
various developments of ingenuity which suggest them- 
selves in this connection. 

The Franco-Russian alliance gives the situation addi- 
tional piquancy: there is a cable from Hai Phong, the 
capital of Tonkin, a French colony, into the Hong 
Kong joint office. 

Curiously enough, the subject is not without interest 
for the Japanese Government. In order to communicate 
with Europe independently of Russia, the Japanese were 
reported to be laying a cable from Japan to Formosa, 
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connecting through the Formosa-Foochow cable with the 
English cable system at the latter place. But, as telegrams 
by that route must go through the Hong Kong office, they, 
too, come under the eye of Russia! 

What is the moral of this? Why, simply that the 
gifts of the electrical fairy are not always blessings ; that 
no cables at all are better than those which may be used 
to our detriment ; that a cable office had better be closed 
altogether than have its door opened to possible enemies. 

If the Government can give an assurance that the 
arrangement described has ceased, and that there is once 
more an all-British cable office in Hong Kong, it will be 
a pleasant surprise. The Government pays the Ring no 
subsidy on the China coast, and therefore has little to say 
in the matter. In either case this vital point remains—the 
integrity of our telegraphic communication has been 
placed in jeopardy, and the fact is all the more to be 
regretted because the Ring, on its executive side, thanks 
to the heads of departments and excellent men abroad, 
has brought ocean telegraphy to a state of perfection. 

It is not our purpose now to ascertain what influences 
procured such an unexampled concession to a foreign 
Company as this amalgamation of offices involves. Our 
endeavour should be to guard the projected cables from 
such influences, be they what they may. The cables 
should be national property. An issue of Cable Consols 
would pay for them at the smallest possible cost to the 
nation ; and the best men in the existing cable companies 
should be attracted to the service. 


DR. HORTON AND ROMANISM 
By a ROMAN CATHOLIC 


In the limited space of thirty-two duodecimo pages Dr. 
Horton has here* attempted to demonstrate that the 
Roman Catholic religion and national prosperity cannot 
exist together. What Dr. Horton means by national 
prosperity is made quite clear by his own words: he 
means political power and stability, military prowess, 
wealth, progress, the arts, literature, and an increasing 
population. Give ear, he would say, and hear, O ye 
inhabitants of Hampstead and Haverstock Hill! and listen 
not to the voice of the Papal charmer; for in the day that 
you are stricken with the Roman fever your nation shall 
decay, and your power and wealth shall be taken from 
you, as they have been removed from Spain and Italy. 
Suppose the case proved, and the facts irrefutable, 
what then? Suppose all the Catholic peoples in the 
world as unresisting, as pocr, as childless, as humble as 
their Founder ; and all the Protestant peoples as rich as 
Dives, as powerful as Alexander, as progressive as John 
Stuart Mill, as artistic as the Royal Academy, as literary 
as Voltaire, as prolific as the old woman that lived in the 
shoe—what then? Was it any part of the Gospel of the 
New Covenant that politica power, intellectual activity, 
sanitary reform, large families, and Maxim guns were to be 
the touchstones of divine truth or favour? Do the orbits of 
commercial prosperity and celestial grace and bounty really 
coincide? Are the kingdoms of this world and the glory 
of them the summum bonum of Christian aspiration? and 
was it to demonstrate their desirability that the Son of 
God came in the form of a servant, suffered abject 
poverty, lived a celibate life, drew no sword, wrote no 


* “ Romanism and National Decay.” An Address delivered in Lyndhurst 
Road Congregational Church, Hampstead, by Rotert F. Horton, M.A., D,D 
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book, and died a malefactor’s death at the will of the 
greatest political organisation the world has ever seen ? 
Is it by our wealth, our power, our ships, our guns, our 
pictures, and our books that all men shall know that we 
are His disciples? Strange, indeed, if it be so, and 
difficult to reconcile with the words, ‘‘ J/y kingdom 7s xot 
of this world” ' 

Spain, says Dr. Horton, was four centuries ago ‘ the 
leading Power in Europe.” She had wealth, power, 
military success. Suppose I am silly enough to say that 
this was because she always had been intensely Catholic, 
what will Dr. Horton reply? The Italians were once the 
bankers of the world (vide Lombard Street), and no 
nation ever spent her money more intelligently, or has 
given out of her riches a nobler donation of art and litera- 
ture to mankind. Suppose I am foolish enough to say 
that temporal glory came to her because she was ever the 
centre of Catholicity, what will Dr. Horton reply? Was 
there no power, no military success, no progress, no 
literature, no art, till Luther came, and some of the 
Protestant peoples flourished like green bay-trees, and 
others sparkled for a while, and then declined ? 

If the discovery of the New World shifted the centre 
of commercial gravity from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, had that displacement anything more to do with 
religious dogma than the migration of the Aryan races or 
the opening up of Rhodesia? Dr. Horton apparently 
traces some subtle connection between the Isidorian 
Decretals and Italian misgovernment; might he not as 
well seek the missing links between the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Whitechapel murders, or between the 
Scotch drink bill and the Shorter Catechism ? 

I myself fail to recognise that the spectacle of the 
Great Powers of Europe, armed to the teeth, clutching 
with jealous ferocity in turn at every acre of territory 
rendered vulnerable by the poverty or weakness of its 
natural owners, is the token of a closer walk with God 
or of a calmer and more heavenly frame of mind than the 
pathetic picture of poverty and political impotency visible 
in Italy or Spain. And what if it should prove in the final 
adjustment of all things that the Lord loveth whom He 
chasteneth and scourgeth whom He wills to receive ? 

Dr. Horton has reprinted at the end of this pamphlet 
a criticism of its contents from the columns of a Catholic 
journal. With the style of that critique I have little 
sympathy ; but if Dr. Horton will talk about “‘ the infallible 
Pope” quoting ‘‘unquestionable lies,” he must not be 
surprised at rude knocks in return. When Protestantism 
ruled with unlimited monarchy in the religious life of 
England, she kept up a running fire of penal laws, con- 
cocted plots, social disability, and violent language against 
English Catholics; but now that these Catholics have 
liberty and a hearing to defend themselves, the Protestants 
are for ever demanding that the argument shall be con- 
ducted in a most Christian spirit, with great delicacy of 
feeling, nice tact, and gentlemanlike consideration for the 
sentiments of others ! 

To sum up my criticism, I say that Dr. Horton only 
builds a house of cards which falls at a touch. The state- 
ment that Catholicism and national prosperity cannot exist 
together is proved by Dr. Horton himself to be untrue, 
since he tells us that Spain was the leading power in 
Europe. But even if the fact were true, the inference- 
drawn from it is false to the first principles of Christianity. 
Dr. Horton should re-write his pamphlet, and first of all; 
prove his present inordinate assumption, that tempozal 
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goods and military power are tests of God’s truth or 
favour under the dispensation of Him Who made such 
light work of sword, and purse, and scrip. It is not 
always the most faithful apostle who carries the bag. 

I came from Protestantism into the Catholic Church, 
and I prophesy that this pamphlet will bring intelligent 
readers nearer to the Catholic Faith. It may here and 
there flatter and fan the Philistine pride of the pious Jingo, 
whose religion is respectability, but on minds expanded by 
reading and intercourse beyond Hampstead Heath and 
across the Channel, will not this little work appear as a 
striking example of the effect of the open Bible upon the 
enclosed intelligence ? Cuaries T. Garry. 


LORD EDWARD, THE HUSBAND 


Dus.in City has more than its fair share of ghosts. There 
are streets one goes through in daylight, such daylight as 
enters them, with a sense of shadowy neighbours. They 
are streets which used to harbour fine company, beautiful 
ladies, brave and splendid and distinguished men. Those 
which have fallen lowest are not the ghostly ones, though 
they are squalid. The ghosts are in quiet streets with 
high houses and dusty windows two or three abreast. | 
do not know what kind of people live there with the ghosts. 
Very old people, perhaps, for one does not see the in- 
habitants go and come. 

Certain houses outside Dublin share this air of being 
haunted. One is Frescati, a long low white house over- 
looking Dublin Bay, near the little town of Blackrock. 
To Frescati, which belonged to his mother, the Duchess 
of Leinster, Lord Edward Fitzgerald brought his Pamela 
some three or four months after their marriage; and, partly 
perhaps because of the cloud that loomed so black ahead 
of them, the happiness and peace of the time there are full 
of mournful fascination. 

The house is stucco-fronted, like many of its period. 
It has deep, old-fashioned windows of many panes. The 
Irish skies have wept upon the white walls. The house 
hides itself among Portugal laurels and other shrubs, 
many of them of Lord Edward's planting, for he was an 
enthusiastic gardener. 

Also, like other houses of its period, it does not put 
its best foot foremost. At the back it has a velvety lawn, 
with old trees and flower-beds cut in the sod. It has a 
verandah and a walled garden. There are stories of a 
subterranean passage to the sea—such stories as must 
needs belong to a house of its history. 

Within there is a little hall floored with diamonds of 
black and white marble, high walls with decorations of 
classical ladies in relief, mahogany doors of the fine wine- 
red colour, and a staircase, leading out of an inner hall, of 
stone, with a hand-rail of mahogany. 

The little book-room, with its finely decorated ceiling, 
is the room most closely associated with the happy days. 
When I saw it on a wet day some summers ago it was 
bright with firelight and with the blue and gold ceiling 
that seems to hold a bit of the sky. The present tenant, 
a Dublin solicitor, had: hung the walls with portraits of 
Lord Edward and Pamela—he with his revolutionary short 
hair and his revolutionary dress; she in that least beauti- 
ful portrait, which shows her, however, in a lovely attitude, 
a glowing young mother with her baby on her back. 

Within the walls of Frescati rested all Lord Edward’s 
loves. His home-thoughts from abroad, his constant 
yearnings for his mother—his love for whom was, perhaps, 
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the greatest of his life—and for his dearly loved family 
circle, all turn to Frescati. Carton, the ducal house, in 
its lonely park, made him stupid, and he could not endure 
Leinster House. But Frescati was another matter. 

There is a letter to his mother dated May 6, 1793 :— 

‘*We came last night, got up to a delightful spring 
day, and are now enjoying the little book-room with the 
windows open, hearing the birds sing, and the place look- 
ing beautiful. The plants in the passage are just watered; 
and with the passage-doors open the place smells like a 
greenhouse. Pamela has dressed four beautiful flower- 
pots, and is now working at her frame, while I write to 
my dearest mother ; and upon the two little stands are six 
pots of fine auriculas, and I am sitting in the bay window 
with all those pleasant feelings which the fine weather, 
the pretty place, the singing birds, the pretty wife, and 
Frescati give me. I long for a little walk with you 
leaning on me—or to have a long talk with you sitting out 
in some pretty spot of a fine day, with your long cane in 
your hand, working at some little weed at your feet and 
looking down, talking all the time. I won’t go on in this 
way, for I should want to set out to you directly, and that 
must not be.” 

This letter was broken by the sudden illness of Pamela. 
When he continues it, it is four days later, and she is well 
enough to lie on the sofa in the book-room :— 

‘** Luckily we have had two of the finest days that ever 
were, so we have all the windows open. Not to be far 
from her | am amusing myself dressing the little beds 
about the house, and have had the little green full mowed 
and rolled. The little mound of earth that is round the 
bays and myrtles before the house | have planted with 
tufts of gentianellas and primroses and lily of the valley, 
and they look beautiful peeping out of the dark ever- 
greens ; close to the root of the great elm I have put a 
patch of lily of the valley.” 

A month later :—‘‘ All the shrubs are out, lilac, labur- 
num, syringa, spring roses and lilies of the valley in 
quantities, four pots full now in the book-room—in short, 
the whole thing is heavenly.” 

They lived about a year at Frescati. The second 
spring he writes under date February 6, 1794 :— 

‘‘T have got an under-gardener (myself) to prepare 
some spots for flowers and to help Tim. I have been hard 
at work to-day and part of yesterday (by the bye, weather 
so hot I go without coat, and the birds singing like 
spring) cleaning the little corner to the right of the 
house, digging round roots of trees, raking ground, 
and planting thirteen two-year-old laurels and Portugal 
laurels. I have also trimmed the rose-trees. The flowers 
and shrubs had all got outside the little green paling; I 
am now putting them inside, and mean only to have a 
border of primrose and polyanthus outside, if I have any. 
I mean from thence to go to the rosery, and then to the 
little new-planted corner. I am to have hyacinths, 
jonquils, pinks, narcissus, cloves, in little beds before the 
house and in the rosery.” 

However, all these pretty plans came to nought. A 
little later it was decided to let Frescati, and for a time 
Lord Wharton, the Lord Lieutenant, was a probable 
tenant. So Lord Edward left off gardening, as he hated 
to think his flowers would be plucked by Lord Wharton 
or his aides-de-camp. 

In the summer of that year, 1794, they removed to 
Leinster Lodge, in the town of Kildare, which belonged to 
Mr. Conolly, of Castletown, Lord Edward’s uncle by 
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Leinster Lodge has unhappily disappeared, 
though Lord Edward’s letters keep it for us :— 

‘« After going up a little lane and in at a close gate you 
come on a little white house with a small gravel court 


marriage. 


before it. You see but three small windows, the court 
surrounded by large old elms; one side of the house 
covered with shrubs, on the other side a tolerably large 
ash ; upon the stairs going up to the house two wicker 
cages, in which there are at this moment two thrushes 
singing, @ gorge déployée. In coming into the house you 
find a small hall, very clean, the floors tiled; upon your 
left a small room ; upon your right the staircase. In front 
you come into the parlour, a good room with a bow-window 
looking into the garden, which is a small green plot 
surrounded by good trees, and in it three of the finest 
thorns I ever saw, and all the trees so placed that you 
may shade yourself from the sun all hours of the day ; 
the bow-window covered with honeysuckle and up to the 
window some roses. . . . My dear wife dotes on it and 
becomes it. She is busy in her little American jacket, 
planting sweet peas and mignonette. Her work-box with 
the little one’s caps is on the table. I can’t tell you 
how delighted she was with your china, and how it adds 
to the little ménage; it is beautiful, and your dear way of 
buying and giving it goes to my heart.” 

The next letter thanks the mother for her present of 
“the requisites” for ‘‘the little young plant” that was 


coming. The letters now are shadowed by the natural 
fears of such a time. But a little while, and the trouble 
is over. 


‘‘T wish I could show the baby to you all. ... Itisa 
dear little thing, and very pretty now, though at first it 
was quite the contrary. Nothing is so delightful as to see 
it in its dear mother’s arms, with her sweet, pale, delicate 
face, and the pretty looks she gives it.” 

The bulletins of the baby’s weekly and monthly pro- 
gress bring us workaday fathers and mothers into fresh 
and unexpected touch with this dear hero of romance :— 

‘* The dear wife goes on charmingly ; a most excellent 
nurse, and the little boy thriving. I do not see much 
likeness in him to anybody: he has Pam’s chin, the eyes 
blue, but not like either of ours. However, at present you 
cannot say much, for he does not open them much. 
Pamela is to drive out the first fine day.” 

‘*Pam gets strong, and the little fellow fat and saucy. 
He has taken such a fancy for the candle that it is almost 
impossible to make him sleep at nights. A cradle he don’t 
like, but wants always to have his cheek on his mamma’s 
breast. He everyday grows more like me, I think, in the 
mouth and nose; but the eyes I don’t yet make out.” 

“The little fellow is delightful, improving every day ; 
takes his walks, and in short is everything we could wish. 
He must be taken great notice of, spoken to, danced, or 
otherwise he is not at all pleased.” 

“‘T have paled in my little flower-garden before my 
hall-door with a lath paling, and stuck it full of roses, 
sweetbriar, honeysuckles, and Spanish broom. I have 
got all my beds ready for my flowers; so you may guess 
how I long to be down to plant them. The little fellow 
will be a great addition to the party. I think when I am 
down there with Pam and child of a blustering evening, 
with a gocd turf fire and a pleasant book, coming in after 
seeing my poultry put up, my garden settled—flower-beds 
and plants covered, for fear of frost—I shall be as happy 
as possible.” 
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the man was made—satisfied with simple things, framed 
for domestic happiness, loving such honest work as a 
garden supplies, rejoicing in the seasons and the happiness 
they brought—almost womanish in their tenderness, so 
that one turns for reassurance to those testimonies of his 
brothers-in-arms that prove him one of the most brilliant 
and daring soldiers of his time. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


Mr. GeorGe ALEXANDER once played Faust at the Lyceum. 
As one sat in one’s stall at the St. James’s on that fatal 
evening of last week the thought oc- 


Mr. George = curred—can it be that his old part has 
Alexander and ttm thers Rj We , ‘ 
Mephistopheles {llowed him into his private life and into 


is public—as F. B. said, his “highly 
respectable” public career? Maynot Mr. Paul M. Potter, 
of New York City, be Mephistopheles in disguise, and the 
production of ‘*The Conquerors” a condition in Satan’s 
bargain? If the suggestion sounds silly in this place, it 
was serious enough, and as a solution of the mystery still 
seems the last refuge open toa kindly but bewildered nature. 
What did Mr. Alexander & Co. think to make of anything 
so inept, so unpleasant, and, above all, so stupid ? 

The action is laid in Dinan the day after Sedan. 
General von Brandenburg, German and _ victorious, has 
his head-quarters in a huge country house, the seat of the 
great family of Grandpré. Its head, M. Hugo de 
Grandpré, a mysterious spy on the German manceuvres, 
hung about the place in a German uniform; Mlle. 
Yvonne de Grandpré lived there. Inthe east wing you 
find a handful of smart German officers carousing. They 
are dull dogs, who can find no better fun than break- 
ing the pictures and china, and so fetch in congenial 
dancers. They are all at crapulous embraces when Mlle. 
de Grandpré comes in. As she is the lady of the house, 
these Uhlans—well-bred men, mind!—hasten to insult 
her, and Eric von Rodeck, a man of family, informs her 
that he and his are the conquerors. ‘‘The men of France 
and the women are ours.” JVvonne. ‘‘They are not 
yours.” Lyric (pointing to his ‘‘dancers”). ‘‘ What do 
you call these?”” Yvonne dashes a glass of wine in his 
face. ric. ‘‘The women of France are ours; you shall 
be mine.” Curtain; then a deep German voice in the dim 
stalls exclaims, ‘‘ This is disgr-r-r-aceful!” and its owner 
walks out. 

If Act I. was quite dull, crude, violent, and insulting 
to the German uniform, what about Act II.? The action 
is in a local cabaret, kept by a confidante of Yvonne’s and 
her rascally sot of a husband who needs money for his 
village amours. Yvonne comes down to the cabaret with 
a money chest for her brother Hugo, and of this the sot 
takes notes. Yvonne goes toher room. Down come the 
Uhlans from the Castle, and have a capital time. Von 
Rodeck learns that Yvonne is sleeping there. He implies 
to two brother officers that there is a willing fair to 
be diced for, and wins the right of her subjection. 
When they learn the victim’s name the two others tell 
Von Rodeck he is a cad and propose to cut him, but. they 
do not kick him out. Honourable gentlemen, as we are 
assured they are, they leave their friend to his adventure. 
Von Rodeck—it is a pretty touch—now locks the doors 
and turns down the lights; the stage takes on a colour 
that is wonderfully becoming to Mr. Alexander. Yvonne 
comes down from her room and learns her fate. She shouts 
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and screams—like Humpty Dumpty, she pulls, she pushes, 
kicks, and knocks, and in the twinkling of an eye Von 
Rodeck trembles and turns and is changed. Like Box 
and Cox a sudden thought strikes him ; he swears eternal 
love of the very purest sort. But footsteps are heard 
approaching—Yvonne has fainted. If she is found with 
him she will be compromised, he explains ; so Von Rodeck 
makes a bolt for it. It is Bobbéche, the covetous inn- 
keeper, who has returned. He finds Yvonne lying there, 
and lays violent hands on her. Von Rodeck rushes back, 
and the innkeeper is knocked out of time. Curtain ! 

Act III. takes us back to the Castle, and a few hours 
later Yvonne and the innkeeper’s widow are preparing to 
knife Von Rodeck. The widow knows what she has lost ; 
Yvonne is not quite sure, but rather thinks she is no longer 
a maiden lady. Meanwhile Von Rodeck is accused of 
Bobbéche’s murder, and, instead of telling the truth, or as 
much as will serve to clear himself and Mlle. Grandpré, 
he naturally prefers to suffer in silence. His General 
recommends him to take his silly life ; but, as that would 
have ended the play, he announces that he will ‘‘ face the 
music” (sic), and is sitting in a trance of self-approval 
when Yvonne comes from behind and sticks him in the 
back. Of course he recovers; Yvonne nurses him back 
to life and falls in love with him—there’s psychology for 
you !—and he helps her brother, the spy, to escape. The 
General is furious, and is for shooting him out of hand, but 
is himself, most happily, a duffer, with no better plan of 
the country he is occupying than an amateur map filched 
from an angler. General Bourbaki is hammering the 
Germans from the other side of the river, and will be 
among them unless the bridge is cut down before morning. 
Rodeck begs that he may be selected for the job in lieu of 
punishment, and as that is of vital importance, while he 
lies already under the worst suspicions and is hardly able 
to stand, what more natural in one of Moltke’s generals 
of division than to entrust him with it? The curtain falls 
on Von Rodeck departing for the bridge. He feels sure, 
he says, that he will return. No doubt, no doubt! 

Such is ‘*The Conquerors” (in which Miss Neilson, 
Miss Terry, Mr. Vernon, and Mr. H. B. Irving make 
bricks without straw), quite gently presented, with naught 
set down in malice. Possibly the unpleasant features 
of the play are too briefly noted. But lest one rouse 
hopes not to be gratified, it must be added that dulness 
rather than indecency is the prevailing feature of the piece. 
The gorge rises; there are no softer emotions. It seems 
high time that some one had a word with Mr. Redford. 
But possibly some one may. And Mr. Alexander? One 
sole explanation remains to the charitable. The piece is 
very prettily staged and Mr. Alexander is very prettily 
dressed. Good nature suggests that he may have seen 
himself in his Uhlan uniform and not had the heart to 
deny his admirers a share in that privilege. 


The reappearance of Mr. Gillette at the Garrick, in the 
part which he has written for himself, has increased the 
gaiety of nations. ‘‘Too Much Johnson,” 
of course, is nonsense; but it is such 
nonsense as might come from a senior 
wrangler, sealed of the tribe of Lewis Carroll, who should 
have been commanded by crowned heads to produce a 
modern farce. No one probably but Mr. Gillette could 
have written it, and no one else could have played the 
chief character on whom the whole piece turns. Mr. 
Augustus Billings had flirted with a French lady, excusing 
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much truancy on the score of a plantation in Cuba, and 
he had passed under the name of Johnson. His wife and 
mother-in-law came down on him in such an hour that he 
had to choose between discovery and a voyage to Cuba 
with these ladies. He had a friend there, 4 real planter, 
on whom he counted to help him out, but his mother-in- 
law discovered the French lady’s letter to ‘‘ Johnson,” 
and Johnson, he must explain, was his overseer, a 
part for which he cast in his mind the friendly planter, 
But the French lady’s husband was on board seeking 
Johnson, and so was another man, taking his niece out to 
Cuba to be married toa Johnson. For there was a real 
Johnson, who had bought Mr. Billings’s friend’s place, 
One might go on to explain away the divinity, but it is 
easier to go to the Garrick. No abstract can convey any 
notion of the playwright’s ingenuity or of the actor’s extra- 
ordinary gift. His humour is incommunicable, and his 
attitude in the one serious moment of the piece ought to 
be and is an essay on the value of restraint. All the 
company are good, and Johnson himself is the last ex- 
pression of all the ogres in literature. Y. B. 


GUTI: 
A TALE OF SWAZI LIFE 


Um SwaAzl, the great chief of the Swaz's, was growing old. And 
in his old age he desired peace; and with failing strength he 
looked for other things in the hearts of his people than an un- 
tamable valour which once was the sole passport to his favour. 

But, stricken by the mists ofage, his old eyes still loved the sun- 
light of the valleyed plains, where the royal cattle ofa hundred kraals 
fed by the banks of the Great Usutu River, and still were steadfastly 
turned from the dark heights of the Ndimba range, in whose 
sepulchral caves slept his warrior fathers. Too long, thought 
Mandwasi, the King’s favoured son, were those old eyes turned 
away from the burying heights of his race; and so, ere they 
closed in the final sleep of peace, they once again held the light 
of battle. The clans gathered to the old King’s call; the faithfuk 
plavela—his bodyguard of tried warriors—closed around him, with 
bonnets of black ostrich plumes, and black ox-hide shields, in: 
impenetrable ring, and the sun sank over the plain of Lotiti on the 
glare of burning kraals, and the Usutu running red with blood— 
the blood of Mandwasi’s annihilated faction. The King’s son 
escaped far to the south, where Panda ruled in Zululand ; but his 
friends were left to pay the penalty of his crime. 

The judgments were pronounced, and the valleys shook to the 
tread of the A/ave/a hurrying to work the King’s doom on all who 
had aided his rebel son. 

Um Swazi sat in the royal kraal—his councillors around him— 
a semicircle of strong-armed, broad-chested warriors, filling the 
square up to the high fence of the cattle-pen. An old woman— 
almost as old as the King—stood bowed before him. The King 
spoke—and the silence of the multitude awaited the doom of her 
who stood before them—the mother of the fugitive Mandwasi ! 

“Tam weary of killing—the rivers have carried enough blood 
of my people to the Bay—and thou who hast betrayed thy husband, 
and borne a son to smite his father, shalt not die.” A murmur 
passed around the throng. The King continued, and it died away. 
“Um Swazi bids you begone from among his people—from the 
sunshine of the plains to the chill hills of the Inkomati. There 
thou may’st end thy days with thy face turned away from the land 
thou would’st have torn in half—with thine eyes turned to the 
Basutos, who are dogs—and no more look upon the plains of the 
Usutu—the cradle of thy people. Go!” 

The old woman fell upon her knees and praised the mercy of 
the King, the warriors beat their spears against their shields, the 
chanter of the royal praises took up again the loud donga of 
approval, and Manduakila, the King’s first wife—the mother of his 
eldest son—she who had borne and nursed a rebel—with bowed 
head and streaming eyes, turned her tottering feet out of the royal 
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kraal, across the little Shutilani stream, and went slowly and 
wearily up the hill of exile, across the red shoulder of Ndimba 
that shuts the Embabrani valley from the broad green plains of 
Lotiti. 

Um Swazi was growing very old, and his heart sighed in its 
lonely sorrow for kindness and unselfish love. All around him 
were only fearful and timid beings, and his people were filled with 
selfishness. Every man thought only of himself, and if a poor 
man asked but for the most trifling help on the wayside, no Swazi 
gave other answer but the one unfailing “Guti,” which may be 
translated “* There is none—at least none for you.” 

It may have happened that after renewed pleading the “ Guti” 
would be softened into a tacit and tardy offering of the thing 
sought—a bowl of fw/o, or a tiny calabash of curdled milk ; but 
through all the land of the Swazis a preliminary selfishness of 
response was certain to meet even the most trifling call upon the 
charity or kindness of the people. Man, woman, and child—a 
ready “ Guti” safeguarded them against all comers, and this stereo- 
typed response, “None for you,” would greet even the weary 

yayfarer who might ask for that most universal of all the symbols 
of greeting, a tiny pinch of snuff or a piece of tobacco leaf from 
which to make it. And the old King’s heart was very weary of 
this selfishness of his people. 

Calling to him one day a body of the strongest and fleetest 
young men of one of his regiments, he addressed them— 

“ Go ye into all the kraals, and upon every road, and along the 
furthest hillsides and valleys of my people, and wherever ye go, 
ask each of ye from whomsoever ye meet a pinch of snuff. Ask 
it freely as a gift, and he of my people who shall first give what 
you ask without saying ‘Guti, him seize and bring tome. Go; 
scatter ye on the paths, every man by a different way through all 
tke land of the Swazis.” 

And so the young men, with loud cries—“ Baba! Mkoos! 
Father! Great Chief!” and hands lifted high above their 
heads—sped through the paths from Lotiti, with swift feet upon 
the King’s bidding. 

The days passed ; two weeks had come and gone; the first 
messenger to return came running swiftly, yet weary, and red with 
dust, up the hill from the Usutu, and fell on his knees in Um 
Swazi’s presence. The old King looked at him. ‘Whence come 
you?” “From Mahambu, O great one! and the banks of the 
Pangolo.” “Well?” But the messenger bent his head lower, 
and only one word came through his dust-stained lips—“ Guti.” 
At sunset came the second. ‘Whence come you?” asked Um 
Swazi. “From the crest of the Laborubo, and the deep-ridged 
valleys of the Matola, that seeks the great waters of the Bay from 
Impondwina’s kraal.” ‘ Well?” asked the King. And the 
wearied head of the panting boy bent lower, as, in hoarse whisper, 
he said only the one word—“ Guti.” 

And now, swiftly dragging their wearied limbs into the royal 
enclosure, one after the other, day by day, came back the seekers 
of the fruitless quest—and all with the one simple negative—until 
all but one had returned to bear the same witness to the old King 
af the universal selfishness of his people. 

And old Um Swazi sighed wearily as he waited the coming of 
the last one. 

Up a long green hill in the far north of Swaziland the 
messenger toiled. He was hungry and footsore, although the 
dust on his legs had been washed away by the waters of the little 
stream he had just splashed through at the foot of the hill. Near 
the top he paused for breath, and gazed out upon the wide view 
opening on his right. These were the hills of the north-west 
frontier of Swaziland, near where to-day stands the town of 
Steynsdorp—then a bare green stretch of upland grass, through 
which the infant streams of the little and great Usutu hurry along 
to plunge into the great barrier of hills, where, pursued by over- 
taking mountain torrents, they race down in foaming cascade and 
through flower-rimmed valleys wet with noonday mists to the 
smiling sunshine of the plains of Lotiti and Mbekelweni. This 
wide tableland was in places broken with lakes and sedgy pools, 
across whose shallow bays waded cranes and wildfowl, and to 
which innumerable herds of quagga, kudu, hartebeest and other 
antelope came to drink, hunted occasionally by wandering bands 
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of bushmen, who would chase the frightened game by describing 
in wide but ever-narrowing circles across the plain a series of 
strange antics—doubling their misshapen bodies like catherine 
wheels, and spinning round heels over head, as street arabs do to- 
day—until the startled herd at length stumbled into the snaring 
nets that had been spread for them in the middle of this fantastic 
circle, 

Eastward the weary boy looked down upon a profound and 
broad valley, through which the Inkomati flows, beyond whose 
sunlit haze the blue summits of the Umgemani_ range shoulder the 
hills around what is now Barberton into a still bluer back- 
ground, 

The land was a desert—a beautiful desert ; but the cold mists 
of the hills were gathering round, and a faint blue smoke gave 
welcome indication of some outpost Swazi kraal close at hand. 
The messenger climbed on, and at the hill-top an old woman with 
feeble steps toiled up the rocky path with an earthen jar of water 
from the stream he had left singing through the valley far 
below. 

“ Greeting, mother,” said the tired lad. “I am weary, and beg 
a little snuff on this long and lonely journey.” 

“ Umfaan, thou art welcome to what I have,” said the old soul, 
as, laying down her heavy jar with the help of the boy, she took 
a little roll of skin from her girdle, and opening it with trembling 
fingers handed him the tiny pressed pile of snuff it held. “‘ Welcome, 
my son, art thou ; and now help me to lift the water again, and 
come thou to my kraal to rest.” The boy laughed a cheery laugh, 
and putting out his hand he stayed the half-lifted jar, and, grasping 
the old woman’s arm, cried—“ Nay, mother, come thou to the 
King.” 

Three days had passed, the last messenger had arrived with 
his inevitable tale of refusal, and Um Swazi sat in his kraal 
blinking sadly through his old eyes at the morning sunshine that 
flooded the great enclosure out beyond the eaves of his zadata 
hut. A group of old men surrounded the dressed ox hide on which 
the aged chief reclined. A leopard skin lay across his knees, his 
hands idly clasped weighted it down, and he did not hear the 
words of the donga that had not yet died away at his coming out 
into the presence of his people. The King was weary, and did 
not speak. His people were silent too; only the young men 
fidgeted and fingered their spears, incapable of inaction. Suddenly 
they parted round the entrance to the enclosure, and through tl.eir 
opening ranks a soiled and wayworn youth appeared, leading by 
the hand an aged and bowed woman. It was the last messenger 
—and he had not returned alone. Both threw themselves at the 
King’s feet. 

“Well?” questioned Um Swazi. “Whence come you, and 
who is this ?” 

“QO Father of the Swazis!” half gasped the boy. “I come 
from the hills beyond the Usutu, where the Inkomati flows towards 
Kamhlubana, leaving the country of the Basutos behind it ; and 
there, O thou great, great one! I was very wearied, for I had 
found none to say aught but ‘ Guti’ whenever I asked for what the 
King bade me seek; and, looking out upon the land where our 
enemies live, I found this o!d woman carrying water to her house, 
and her I asked for a little snuff, even as I had asked all the 
others, and she gave me at once all the tobacco she had, and asked 
me to rest in her kraal. And so I have brought her to the King, 
and we have been long three days upon the road, because the 
woman was old and could not walk swiftly.” And the old woman 
kept her head bowed in her hands; while a murmur went round 
the crowded kraal, and old Um Swazi, strangely silent, said not a 
word, but looked upon her bent head and thin shoulders and mean 
attire with a greater mist gathering in his eyes than that all his 
chilled years had brought there. And the sunlight fell upon the 
two figures kneeling before him—the boy and the old woman, 
both silent before the King. 

“Come to me, Manduakila,” said the old man, stretching out 
his arms. “I loved you first before all my people, and thou only 
of them all hast rot refused to give when the poor asked of thee. 
And Um Swazi cannot close his heart to his wife, nor, when she 
asks it again of him, reply to her ‘ Guti.’” 

ROGER CASEMENT. 
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FINANCE 


WAR AND THE DOWNWARD COURSE 
OF PRICES 


AN eminent banker early in the present century uttered what 
has since become almost universally accepted as the phi- 
losophy of cycles in trade and prices. He said: ‘‘The 
history of what we are in the habit of calling the state of 
trade is an instructivelesson. We find it subject to various 
conditions which are periodically returning. It revolves 
apparently in an established cycle. First we find it in a 
state of quiescence, next improvement, growing confidence, 
prosperity, excitement, over-trading, convulsion, pressure, 
stagnation, distress, ending again in quiescence.” 

It is now nearly ten years since the famous Baring 
crisis, which resulted in a long-continued fall in Stock 
Exchange prices ; and although we are no believers in the 
hard and fast recurrence of the periodicity of financial 
crises, there is undoubtedly much that is fundamentally 
true in the financial philosophy quoted in the foregoing 
paragraph. 

Financial history, however, if it repeats itself, does so 
with no slavish subservience to mere details, and the cause 
of a collapse in prices to-day may be utterly removed from 
that which produced a similar effect on previous occasions. 

The decline in value which took place in 1868 was the 
result of the shock given to credit by the failure of the 
famous firm of Overend, Gurney & Co. Again, ten 
years later by the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank a 
similar depression in Stock Exchange securities ensued, 
and in 1890, although the actual suspension of the firm of 
Barings was prevented by the action of the Bank of 
England, the mere knowledge of the possibility of such an 
event proved suflicient to occasion a depreciation in the 
value of public securities amounting to some hundred of 
millions sterling. 

Slowly but surely prices have gradually recovered from 
the abnormally low level reached within a year or so from 
the Baring crisis, until during the early part of last year 
it may be said that most of the representative stocks had 
attained the highest level ever recorded. This apprecia- 
tion was at first partly due to the fact that the slow im- 
provement in trade occasioned money to be so plentiful 
and cheap in the Money Market as to well-nigh compel 
investments on the Stock Exchange, and although during 
more recent years activity in trade has been once more 
apparent, so little cash has actually left the country that 
monetary conditions have continued, on the whole, to be 
favourable to the continued appreciation in stocks. 

For the last twelve months at least, however, this 
upward movement has been checked by two important 
factors, the first being the ever-increasing tendency 
towards political vnrest in almost all parts of the world, 
and the second the persistent drain of gold from the open 
market and the Bank of England to Continental centres 
and the United States. So far as human foresight is 
possible, it might, indeed, be said at the present moment 
that the question of the future course of prices depends 
mainly upon these two factors— How far will the disturbed 
condition of foreign politics affect the course of prices ? 
How soon are we likely to see the end of the present drain 
of gold and the restoration of the Bank of England’s stock 
of the precious metal to a higher level than at present ? 

The effect of the outbreak of war between Spain and 
the United States is in some respects, perhaps, easier to 
gauge than the question of gold exports, if only for the 
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reason that Stock Exchange operators have a wonderful 
way of so discounting future events that it not un- 
frequently happens that prior to an actual declaration of 
war prices have been reduced to such a level that even 
war itself is powerless to effect much further depreciation. 

On the present occasion, however, there are special 
circumstances which render the outbreak of war between 
the two nations alluded to likely to produce financial con- 
sequences of a most serious nature. We have no desire 
to pose as alarmists at a moment when most are inclined 
to view the situation with sufficient gravity; but it is 
almost impossible to escape from the conclusion that, in 
the event of the declaration of war between Spain and the 
United States, the former country would seem to be doomed 
to inevitable bankruptcy. This, as we pointed out last 
week in our article on Spanish finances, might not have 
any directly serious effect upon investors in this country, 
who are not directly committed as holders of Spanish 
securities ; but in France the case is far different, and, 
having regard, first, to the enormous extent to which 
Spanish bonds are held in that country, and, secondly, to 
the already disturbed condition of the Paris Bourse, conse- 
quent upon the agitation between the Parquet and Coulisse, 
there is only too much reason to fear that default on the 
part of Spain would mean a financial crisis in Paris, a 
circumstance which cannot arise without a marked reac- 
tion on this country. 

But not only have we to consider the likelihood of a 
Spanish defeat, followed by possible bankruptcy, but 
there is also reason to apprehend that the United States, 
notwithstanding its enormous cash resources, may sustain 
a serious blow to its finances and commerce by a war 
with Spain. ‘The financial system of America, as we have 
many times pointed out, is radically unsound. In fair 
weather the currency system may seem good enough; 
but it is in foul weather that the strain comes. That 
money rates in New York will probably advance sharply 
during the period of war is to put the case mildly ; and 
inasmuch as America has still considerable command over 
gold in Europe, it appears only reasonable to suppose 
that any material advance in New York money rates 
beyond the point of Lombard Street quotations will mean 
further exports of gold from here to the States. 

Not to speak of such possibilities as a fresh war loan 
raised in Europe for the United States, all indications 
favour the continuance of moderately dear money. More 
cash will shortly be removed from the market to pay the 
Chinese indemnity. The issue of the Greek loan is not 
far away; while, should the war between Spain and 
America break out and be long continued, we may, per- 
chance, see such a destruction of capital—for that is what 
war amounts to—as will render a return to cheap money 
an unlikely event for some time to come. 

Since the commencement of its career THE OuTLOOK has 
steadily maintained that investment stocks were likely to 
pursue a downward course. How pronounced has been 
the fall may be gathered from the table on the opposite 
page, showing quotations of some representative securities 
at the date of our first issue as compared with those now 
current. The stocks taken are of course merely repre- 
sentative of what has been an almost universal decline in 
all first-class investments, and in the main the fall must 
be attributed to the gradual rise in the value of money 
rather than to the influence of political sources, although 
these have, of course, assisted. As already indicated in 
our columns, securities of this nature have been only too 
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long bolstered up at an absurdly high level for the simple 
reason that money could not so profitably be used in other 
directions. 

— | Feb. 5, 1898 | April 21, 1898 | Fall 


| | | 
| | 





Consols ......ccccceseee eecccccescccacess 112} 1094 23 
Metropolitan 3} p.c. | 121 | 115 | 6 
Liverpool Corporation 3} p.c. ... | 135 131 4 
London and North-Western Rail- | | 

way Ordinary Stock............06 204} 197 7 
Great Western 4 p.c. Deb. ...... 155 148 7 
London and North-Western 

ZP.C. DOD.  sascccsescccescoserserss | 118 114 4 
Great Western 5 p.c. Pref. ...... | 190 176 14 
Chelsea Waterworks 44 p.c. Deb. | 163 | 159 4 


In our judgment this retrograde movement in secu- 
rities is not yet at an end, and although we do not deny 
that in some directions purchases at the present time of 
depression may be advisable, the general course of prices 
of ‘‘ gilt-edged” stocks is likely to continue in the down- 
ward direction. 


CANADIAN PROSPECTS AND THE WAR 


‘‘T7’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and amid the 
universal gloom and depression which has pervaded Stock 
Exchange securities during the past few weeks, one fact 
at least appears to have received scant attention, and that 
is, the possible stimulus which may be derived in certain 
directions in Canada should war break out between Spain 
and the United States. 

The merest glance at the map is sufficient to show that, 
in the event of insufficient naval facilities to protect the 
trade of New York and other harbours, the United States 
has in Canadian territory what may well be termed a back 
entrance. 

Take the question of specie alone. There is little 
doubt that in the event of an outbreak of war all ship- 
ments of the precious metal would be made in British 
ships va Montreal. Again, with the transport of wheat 
and other commodities, there is every prospect that very 
much of the traffic may be diverted over the Canadian 
lines. It will not be surprising, therefore, if Grand Trunk 
and Canadian Pacific securities should continue to hold 
their own fairly well in spite of any decline which may or 
may not take place in American railroad shares. 


WAR AND MONETARY PROSPECTS 


LOMBARD STREET is usually much slower to take fright at wars 
and rumours of wars than is the Stock Exchange ; but during the 
past week even the Money Market has been completely de- 
moralised by the prospect of the immediate outbreak of war 
between Spain and the United States. Discount houses have 
shown their sense of the extreme uncertainty surrounding the 
future by keeping quotations up to the level of Bank rate, and 
showing little inclination to take bills at all freely even at that 
level. Consequently such discount business as has taken place 
has been done by the Bank itself. 


As a result of money thus released by the Bank, and the in- 
activity in the discount market, loan rates have tended to give 
way, bankers and discount houses preferring to lend their cash 
from day to day rather than invest in three months or longer 
dated bills. Considerable sums of gold have been received at the 
Bank from abroad during the week; but the effect of this has 
been entirely offset by the possibilities of a further American 
drain should war actually commence. Moreover—and although it 
may seem to be looking far ahead—the market is even beginning to 
talk of the possibility of a large American loan in Europe 
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should the war be a protracted one. Were such a loan to be 
issued, there is no doubt at all that it would have to be on a strictly 


gold basis, and in this possibility, those who are fond of seeing the 


silver lining to every cloud predict that a Spanish-American war 
will, at least, mean the final defeat and extinction of the Silver 
party in the United States. 


The policy which is now being adopted by the Bank of England 
to attract gold from abroad is worthy of attention. Instead of 
further raising its buying price for the precious metal, the Directors 
are under certain circumstances said to be making advances for a 
few days absolutely free of interest on the understanding that such 
sums will be repaid at the end of the stipulated period in actual 
gold bullion. Already this policy—which has not been put into 
force for a great number of years—is beginning to bear fruit in 
this week’s arrival of gold from the Continent. Probably not less 
than £1,000,000 in gold will come from Germany during the next 
two weeks. 


With Spanish Stock down to 32 and “ War Inevitable” paraded 
on the placard of every newspaper, it is not surprising that the Stock 
Exchange should have been in the dumps during the past week. 
The downward movement in investment securities, for which we 
have prepared our readers, goes steadily on, otherwise there is only 
one word to describe markets, and that is absolute stagnation. If 
war should break out, we believe the speculative account here to 
be too small to apprehend anything approaching to a panic ; but in 
Paris, as we state in our first finance article, the case is different. 


We refer elsewhere to the important concessions of coal districts 
in North China acquired by a syndicate of British capitalists, It 
is, of course, early days to speak of the financial possibilities of 
the Pekin Syndicate, which when it comes before the public will 
be expected to show tangible results in the way of preliminary 
exploiting. From what we learn at the moment the actual capital 
of the Syndicate is £20,000, divided into 19,900 Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each, and 2,000 Deferred Shares of one shilling each. Deal- 
ings in the Ordinary Shares appear to have already taken place at 
over £4 apiece, and we do not mean to say that they are over- 
valued at that figure ; but none the less the dealings are ob- 
viously at present of a nature suitable to investors rather than 
speculators. For such they may be presumed to offer a fair 
opportunity. 


AN ARGENTINE MYSTERY 


SOMETHING mysterious is going on in Argentine finance. Ac- 
cording to cables of a few days since a new “popular” internal 
loan for 30 million dollars was about to be floated. This loan, it 
was stated, was being eagerly competed for by local farmers and 
merchants, and the money required was apparently for ordinary 
expenses. A totally different complexion, however, is given to the 
affair by the following private message from General Roca (the 
probable future President of the Republic) addressed to banking 
and other firms associated with the business of the Republic :— 


I beg you to use your influence with banks, railways, and other 
companies domiciled here, whose boards of directors reside in London, 
that they subscribe liberally to an internal popular loan for thirty millions 
currency which will be offered to the Government by the people to attend 
to urgent indispensable expenses and which will form the best guarantee 
of peace. The bonds will carry interest at the rate of 6 per cent. with 4 
per cent. amortisation, and will be issued at 90 per cent. They will be 
received in payment of purchases of public lands. The leading Argentine 
residents have already signed for 10 millions, and the subscription will be 
opened for the general public in a few days; but before doing this it is 
very important that the banks and railways should figure with large sub- 
scriptions, being so important for them to assist the Government frevent- 
ing the necessity that Congress should vote extraordinary resources which 
would have a bad effect. 


The italics in the foregoing paragraph are our own, and will 
sufficiently indicate that the flotation of the so-called internal 
popular loan is an operation of some importance, and savours 
rather of a “forced” than a popular loan. Well-informed selling 
of Argentine stocks has been one of the features of the Stock 
Markets during the past week. 
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Eimusements 


-—o—_ 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Under the Direction of WILLIE EDOUIN. 
EVERY EVENING at 9, EDWARD LYTTON’S Company in the F. arcic 


THE “J.P.” Preceded at 8 by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 
days and Saturdays at 3.- 





al Comedy, 
MACINEES Wednes- 
~Box-office open 10 to 4 and during Performance. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Henry Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry.. Messrs. F. Cooper, Macklin, Webster, N. Forbes, = Farren, jun., 


‘Tyars, Mellish, Cooper Cliffe, Archer, Lacy, Belmore, Reynolds, Tabb, Howard, 
Marion, Graham ; Miss Maud Milton, Miss Rockman. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE HEART OF MARYLAND. Messrs Harry 


y 
Harwood, Maurice Barrymore, Edward J. Morgan, Frank Mils, Odell Williams, 
Henry Weaver, jun., Malcolm Williams, John W. Jennings, Walter Belasco, &c. ; 
Mesdames Leslie Carter, Helen Tracy, Heien Macbeth, Mionie Dupree, &c. 


pier JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, 8.15, THE CONQUERORS. Messrs. George Alexander, 
W. H. Vernon, H. V. gn. nd, H. B. Irving, _ H. Vincent, J. D. Beveridge, 
A. Royston, R. Loraine, R. G. Legge, A. Holmes Gore, B. Wallis, Fred Terry; 
Mesdames Julia Neilson, C. Collier, M. A. Victor, Ida Moleswort! 1, Fay Davis. 


TERRY'S THEATRE 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE WHITE KNIGHT. Mr. 


Messrs. Champion, George, Willis, Wal~h 


Edward Terry, 
1, Sims, Freear, and W. L. 


Abingdon ; Mmes. 


Ksmé Beringer, Mary Rorke, Kate Mills, and Kate Rorke. At 8, A WARM 
MEMBER. Messrs. G. Leitch, S. Champion, H. Wallis ; Miss V. Beringer. 
SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. 
the Casino Theatre, New York, with chorts and ballet. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 
at 8.30, THE GONDOLIERS. 


Entire Company of 


THIS EVENING, Mess~s. Walter Pasemore, 


H. A. Lytton, William Elton, Jones Hewson, Cory James, 1. Russell, and Charles 
Kenningham ; Mesdames Emmie Owen, Louie Henri, Ruth Vincent, Jessie Pounds, 
and Rosina Brandram. At7 “45 OLD SARAH. 








PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Henry Lowenfeld. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, LA POUPEE. Messrs. Courtice Pounds, Fred Storey, 
Martin Adeson, Cheesman, Dixon, Donald, McCullum, and Willie Kdouin ; Mmes. 
Adelaide Newton, G. Powell, B. Jefireys, D. Salisbury, and Jessie Huddleston. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE CIRCUS GIRL. Messrs. W. 


Louis Bradfie'd, 
Harry Monkhouse, L. 


Mackinder, W. Warde, Colin Coop, Robert Nainby, Leslie 
Holland, C. Lane, W. H. Powell, Harry Phydora, and Edmund Payne ; Mmes. K. 
Seymour, FE. Haydon, C. Ediss, 


A. Dwelley, G. Palotta, M. Greet, and Ellaline Terriss. 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.2o, THE FRENCH MAID. Messrs. Richard Green, 

George Mudie, Wyndham Guise, Murray King, H. O. Clarey, Barton De Solla, Percy 


Percival, J. W. Macdonald, and Joseph Wilson ; Mesdames Louie Pounds, Alice Barth, 
i. illie Pounds, Hilda Jefireys, and Kate Cutler. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE 


Sole Lessee, Mr. Frederick Harrison. 
Managers, Mr. Frederick Harrison and Mr. Cyril Maude. 
_ VERY EVENING, : 3.30. and EVERY WEODNES SDAY and SATURDAY, at 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie. Miss Winifred Emery and 
Me "Cyril Maude. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE _ 
Proprietor and ms anager, Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 


TO-NIGHT, and EVERY NING, at 8, JULIUS CA —_ MATINEES 
TO-DAY and EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2. 


E 
to 10, Seats booked from 2s. HER MAJESTY’S THE ATRE. 
COMEDY THEATRE, Panton Street, Haymarket 
Sole Manager, Mr. Charles Hawtrey. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, LORD AND LADY ALGY, 


Carton, in which Mr, Charles Hawtrey will make his reappearance. 
Open, ro to s. 









Box Office open ro 


hy R.C. 


Box Office now 


EMPIRE THEATRE 
New Ballet, THE PRESS, and Sporting Sketch, THE 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT, Doors open at 7.45. 


PALACE, Shaftesbury Avenue 
Manager, Mr. Charles Morton. 
FULL LIC ENCE. The Handsomest 
fintertainment in London. 
At 7.30. 


EVERY EVENING, 
PACE, 


Theatre in 


Europe. The finest Variety 
Prices from €d. 


EVERY EVENING. Doors open 





OLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 


and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 
with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 


ALLAN BROS. & CO., 19 James Street, 
London. 


BOOKS. —SMALL PARCELS or LIBRARIES sonra 


. x Cash. CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books for APRIL, 
post free 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, London, W. 
One minute from Picc: adilly Circus. ) 


Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 





A MAURICE & CO., ANCIENT and MODERN BOOK- 


SELLERS, 23 B EDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C., publish a Monthly 
€atalogue of RARE and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent POST 
FREE to any address on application. 


Libraries purchased for Cash. 
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ON WHICH SIDE, ENGLAND? 


Wirth a promptitude which betokens a State at one with 
itself, Mr. McKinley has given Spain the choice between 
war and the unconditional and immediate renunciation of 
her sovereignty over Cuba; and Spain has chosen war. 
It was a foregone conclusion. It became a foregone con- 
clusion when in the fires of the Civil War the Southern 
and the Northern States were welded into an indissoluble, 
liberty-loving Union. Had the Union perished, Spain 
would not be to-day face to face with a Power animated 
by the traditions and spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race. But 
with the establishment of the Union the extrusion of Spain 
from the Western hemisphere became inevitable. And 
because Spain is proud with the pride that would rather 
break than bend, and because her dynastic necessities 
prohibit a submission by which the revolutionary party 
would be quick to profit, her extrusion can be effected 
only at the cost of war. Thus the spectacle to which 
the world is summoned is in the nature of a tragedy. 
It is a conflict of peoples provoked by a fundamental 
antagonism of method, idea, and aspiration. It is a 
struggle between a dying civilisation, which at its best 
knew no logic but the logic of the sword, and a new 
civilisation which, because it abhors the sword, is resolved 
to rid the world—its own frontiers at any rate—of the 
rule of the sword. Between such belligerents, mightier 
than kings, the utmost reach of diplomacy is to secure 
that the struggle shall be begun with due pomp and 
circumstance, shall be restrained within certain limits, 
and shall be ended before the vanquished has been bled 
to death. To demand more than this of either Mr. 
McKinley or Sehor Sagasta is to cry for the moon. Only 
from this point of view shall we understand the origin and 
issues of the war on which these nations have entered. 
To ascribe it to a policy of ‘‘ grab,” to impeach 
the disinterestedness of the people of the United States, 
is to ignore the entire history of the quarrel, and to 
speak cheaply of the blood which runs in one’s own veins. 

The question, however, which presses for consideration 
is as to the claims of the two belligerents upon our sym- 
pathy. On the one side stands Spain, an old ally when we 
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too were fighting with our back to the wall. To a charm 
of manner and a dignity of bearing, at times sadly lacking 
in Brother Jonathan, she may add the chivalrous devotion 
with which all her parties have responded to the pathetic 
call of their widowed Queen. Then, too, Spain is the 
‘‘under dog,” a position which has always done more to 
win the suffrages of the British public than considerations 
of abstract right. But other grounds of sympathy it 
would be hard to find, for the commercial ties between 
this country and Spain, though important enough, 
are in volume and variety too restricted to weigh much 
with us as a nation against our vast and manifold 
intercourse with the United States. That some will 
be won over to partisanship with Spain, as many 
were won over to partisanship with the Southern 
Confederacy, by sheer charm of manner and pluck that 
dares all, is likely enough; but the bulk of the British 
race will respond, and rightly so, to the profounder 
impulse of kinship, which enabled us to forgive, and will 
presently compel us to forget, the harsh unbrotherliness, 
the crude bluff of the Cleveland Venezuela despatches, and 
not a few other affairs of the kind. The United States 
Ambassador struck a true note when, at the Easter 
banquet at the Mansion House, he said, ‘‘ Knitted as we 
are to the people of Great Britain by a thousand ties of 
origin, of language and of kindred pursuits, it is inevitable 
that we should have from time to time occasions of dis- 
cussion and even of difference. We hear some- 
times that we are thought to be eager and pertinacious 
in the pursuit of our own interests. If that is so, 
I can say, I hope with no impertinence, and more in the 
spirit of pride than of contrition, that it merely goes to 
show of what stock we are.” 

And besides the rightful claims of kinship, there is the 
wide recognition that, in driving Spain out of Cuba, the 
United States is not only freeing her neighbourhood of an 
intolerable nuisance, but is also freeing the Cubans from 
intolerable misrule ; both of them tasks such as we have 
often undertaken with scant apologies to our critics. We 
go all the way with Sir Frederick Pollock when he declares 
that ‘‘ from the point of view of strict right and business 
the Cuban question is, for the United States, simply how 
long a nation is bound to tolerate a nuisance at its 
own door. The complaint against the Spaniards is not 
that they govern Cuba badly, but that they cannot 
govern it at all; and this to the manifest damage of the 
Government and citizens of the United States.” What 
we ourselves have never tolerated we are hardly to blame 
our kinsfolk of the United States for refusing to tolerate. 
Rather we are surprised that they have tolerated it so long. 
We have yet another ground of warm sympathy in Mr. 
McKinley’s wise refusal to attempt to enforce the right to 
search for and seize an adversary’s goods under neutral 
flags. In thus denying herself the, use of a powerful 
weapon of offence rather than embarrass the trade of neu- 
tral Powers—amongst whom England ranks first, and 
therefore benefits most—the United States gives proof that 
she has entered upon her arduous task in no vindictive 
spirit, and that in so far as she is concerned, the war 
shall be conducted with a minimum of wanton waste and 
suffering. It is to be hoped that in her own interests 
Spain will follow suit. 

But in urging that England's sympathy should be 
given, heart whole, to the United States, we are not to be 
understood as urging an immediate alliance. An Anglo- 
Saxon alliance we may hope some day to see, and when it 
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comes—but not till then—the nations of the world may 
begin to think of beating their swords into ploughshares. 
In the meantime a good understanding with our kinsmen 
across the Atlantic will go far, such an understanding as 
Mr. Balfour foreshadowed in a memorable passage in his 
epoch-marking speech of April 5 on our policy in the Far 
East. In Cuba their cause is traditionally ours—the cause 
of freedom from oppression ; in the Far East and in Africa 
our cause must be increasingly theirs—the cause of free 
and open commerce. And this, too, must be understood, 
that should any of the European Powers, or any coalition, 
attempt to deal with the United States in the moment of 
victory as they dealt with Japan, ‘‘ England would be at 
her side in twenty-four hours.” 


CAPE TOWN TO CAIRO AT LAST 


We live in stirring times. There is nothing pettifogging 
about them. All the world over great deeds are being 
done, and deeds yet greater are in contemplation. Old 
men may be pardoned if, at the summons to go hence, they 
look over their shoulders as they go, and sigh to leave a 
world so interesting. Every day brings its fresh surprise, 
or at least its new departure, but April 21 was rich beyond 
most. For besides the news that the United States had 
at last ordered Spain to quit the New World, Mr. Rhodes, 
at the meeting of the British South Africa Company, told 
us in his halting, yet impressive fashion, that he had 
resolved to continue the Cape-Rhodesia railway right on, 
and without delay, to the southern end of Lake Tangan- 
yika. The Egyptian railways which Sir Herbert Kitchener 
has carried southwards until they are within sight, so to 
say, of Khartoum, are to be taken over from Wady Halfa 
by an allied syndicate, and, aided by a guarantee of interest 
from the Egyptian Government, will be continued on to- 
wards Uganda. From Mombasa on the east coast of Africa 
the Imperial Government is constructing a line towards 
Uganda ; and an extension of it to the northern end of 
Lake Tanganyika will, with the steamboat service already 
in operation on the great lakes, give us the long-talked-of 
connection between Cape Town and Cairo—long talked of, 
but now, thanks to the South African doer and dreamer, 
about to be accomplished. 

Mr. Rhodes outlined his project to the shareholders of the 
Chartered Company, but they are not to be asked to supply 
the funds to carry it out. Their contribution consists in 
the occupation and opening up of Rhodesia, by which 
the project has been made possible. It is to us all as a 
nation that heappealsfor the meansto enable him to helpus. 
The meridional railway through Africa should, he contends, 
be a national undertaking. It would seem that he has 
already approached the Government for help, but with what 
measure of success he did not tell us. Over an undertaking 
so novel we may however take it that even Mr. Chamberlain 
halted, and referred Mr. Rhodes to public opinion. Public 
opinion may very well send Mr. Rhodes back to Mr. 
Chamberlain, his scheme sealed with its approval. If it 
does so, there is no reason in the world why within ten 
years we should not have a trade-making steam link from 
one end of the continent to the other. The Bulawayo- 
Tanganyika section, 800 miles long, will cost, says Mr. 
Rhodes, about two millions, and he asks—and why 
should not we ?—the Imperial Government to make it 
possible to obtain the capital at 2 per cent., instead of 
5 percent. All the rest of the scheme is virtually pro- 
vided for. 
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CYNTHIA’S GRIEVANCE 


Arter prolonged and careful study of the weekly Press, I 
come to the conclusion that THE OUTLOOK is far and away 
the most universal in its sympathies. The fact that Mr. 
Alexander Smellie and the Reverend Peter Waddell, M.A., 
are allowed to ventilate their grievances in its pages, gives 
me courage to address the Editor in the hope that he will 
be similarly indulgent to me. I am even more obscure 
than either of the above-mentioned gentlemen; but, I 
venture to believe, infinitely more deserving of attention. 

What is the good, I ask, of having literary aspirations 
if one knows no literary people, and consequently can 
command no influence? We all know that in the Church, 
the Army, the Civil Service, the Bar, influence is a most 
important factor in one’s career. At least, so my brothers 
always tell my father, when they explain why visiting at 
smart houses is so expensive. Now the same thing pro- 
bably holds good in literature, and I only need to know a 
few editors, to know them well, and I am sure I should be 
in print, and read by rapturous thousands to-morrow. 
But how is this end to be attained? I know no editors. 

I am sure they are charming people, for they always 
thank me so courteously—on neat little printed slips—for 
allowing them to see my MSS., and regret in really sincere 
fashion that at present they cannot find room for them. 
Now if I knew them, I am convinced they wou/d find room. 
Sometimes I think of putting an advertisement, to this 
effect, in the agony column of the Morning Post: ‘* Wanted 
an Editor of standing as three days’ guest in a country 
house, two hours from London; excellent table, good 
cellar, daily mounts. Highest references. Apply ‘Cynthia.’ ” 

But, then, how should I know he was the real man 
when he came? And father would want explanations—he 
is so limited and old-fashioned—which might be awkward. 

Whenever I am taken in to dinner by a quite new man, 
I surprise him by demanding eagerly—often before we 
have finished the soup—‘‘ Are you an editor?” 

Sometimes he is offended, and replies, ‘‘Is thy servant 
a dog that he should be this thing?” But whether he 
is annoyed, or whether he is amused, he never zs an 
editor. 

My people are wholly unsympathetic, and our county 
is the most illiterate in England. Some time ago 
** Pearson’s” brought out a statistical map, in which the 
authors produced by each county were represented by 
dots ; we had next to no dots. What good does it do me 
to be told that five packs of hounds meet within easy 
distance of my father’s place, and that one needn’t miss 
a single day’s hunting in the season, unless there is a 
frost? Iam tired of it all; I want to know editors and 
authors and poets, and to see something of Life, real life— 
here we only see Bell’s. 

When we go to town for a month in the season (my 
father hates London, and worries about his hay all the 
time we are there), we meet just the same old stupid set 
of people. Once I really thought the luck was going to 
turn, for at an ‘“‘at home” my hostess was going to in- 
troduce to me a young man whose novel had had a distinct 
succes de scandale. But, just as she was bringing him 
across the room, he was seized upon by an odious little 
woman in pink, and they both forgot me. However, 
it is not authors that I hunger after so much as 
editors. I wish they wore a uniform, or an order, 
or some distinguishing mark; for then, if I met 
one anywhere, I might introduce myself. I really am 
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rather nice, and am quite sure I could soon command the 
necessary ‘‘ influence” were a way once opened before me, 
Then, who knows but that I might rival those great 
psychological novelists Miss Marie Corelli and Mrs. Arthur 
Stannard! Moreover, I promise I will not be disagreeable : 
I will bring no lawsuits against adverse critics. 

Pray do not imagine that I have had no encourage- 
ment. That eminent firm of publishers who periodically 
advertise to the effect that ‘‘ Authors may now send their 
MSS., &c.,” praised a work of rine in no measured terms ; 
but then they would have taken the whole of my dress 
allowance to bring it out, and a new habit was a necessity. 
As for my editors, when I have any, they shall never lack 
pheasants in winter or peaches in summer. 

I wonder if THz OvTLOoK would suggest to the Daily 
Chronicle a discussion on the best means of getting to 
know editors. It would be quite as interesting as that 
now raging upon ‘ Life in the Shop,” and would be really 
useful to me. Will you suggest it, dear Mr. Editor? and 
eternally oblige your admiring 


CYNTHIA. 


REVIEWS 
PLAYWRIGHT AND PAMPHLETEER 


“ Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant.” By G. Bernard Shaw. London: 
Grant Richards. 2 vols. Ios. 


A DECEASED journal, which in the course of its brilliant, brief 
career contrived to hit the right nail on the head more frequently— 
and possibly harder—than any of its contemporaries, once re- 
marked on the hair-breadth of difference which sent Mr. Bradlaugh 
to knock at the door of the House of Commons and not to thunder 
from the pulpit of a Baptist chapel. Mr. Bernard Shaw is another 
of the same. It may seem a far cry from broadcloth to Jiger— 
the dress in which, as Mr. Shaw once justly reminded us, states- 
men transact their high affairs—and from Little Bethel to the 
secular columns of a weekly journal. But there is no difference 
in essentials between the Rev. George Bernard Shaw and our 
admired G. B.S. Who among us has a narrower conviction or 
more reckless disregard of the right 
case? 

It follows that these “ Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant,” are also 
pamphlets, nor does Mr. Shaw in his preface—which, by the way, 
is excellent company—repel the charge. That is a diagnostic 
anecdote of the oculist who tested Mr. Shaw’s eyesight and 
“informed me that it was normal.” “I took this to mean 
that it was like everybody else’s; but he rejected this 
construction as paradoxical, and hastened to explain to 
me that I was an exceptional and highly fortunate person 
optically, ‘normal’ sight... being enjoyed by only about 
Io per cent. of the population. I immediately perceived the 
explanation of my want of success in fiction. My mind’s eye, like 
my body’s, was ‘normal’: it saw things differently from other 
people’s eyes, and saw them better.” 

Now, although confidence is a good thing, it is not such 
confidence as that of our old friend the ostrich, with its head 
buried in the sand; and Mr. Shaw’s confidence is as stubborn, 
Believing himself to see life steadily and see it whole, he is- 
in fact, a writer wholly subjective and personal. Has he a point 
of view? Very well; that is the only point of view. We need 
but to turn to the text of his plays to see how accurate is this 
“normal” eyesight. Mr. Shaw disapproves of vivisection, so Dr. 
Paramore, in “ The Philanderer,” is drawn idiotic. Mr. Shaw dis- 
likes the Church of England, so his typical rector is described as a 
“pretentious, booming, noisy person, hopelessly asserting himself 
as a father and a clergyman, without being able to com- 
mand respect in either capacity,” and represented as the most 
egregious cad in thought or phrase that we have ever en- 
countered. Mr. Shaw may demurto our use of the word “ typical,” 
but if the Rev. Samuel Gardner is not typical, why all this 
emphasis of “beneficed clergyman of the Church of England”? 
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There are other and trivial symptoms of a defective vision. Mr. Shaw 
knows what is what quite too well to have any excuse for making a 
man—a gentleman—talk about coming to another man’s house to 
“sweetheart ” his daughter. The circumstances under which the 
“ Philanderer” speaks in the play of that name are, of course, 
impossible. People like the “ Philanderer” & Co, might have 
said anything. Nevertheless, the phrase is as intolerable as an 
instance of observation as it is for its own sweet sake ; and there are 
other jewels to set by its side. Mr. Shaw detests what he calls 
“gentility,” and we think we understand him, and respect the 
spirit of revolt of which that dislike is typical. Who, indeed, that 
has been eighteen has felt otherwise? But why should Mr. Shaw 
represent an English gentleman between forty and fifty talking 
like this to a young friend on a foreign tour? 

Cokane (this is the English gentleman): “In this hotel some 
of them are sure to dress for dinner ; and you have nothing but 
your Norfolk jacket. How are they to know that you are well 
connected if you do not show it by your manners ?” 

His young friend agreeably rejoins: “Pooh! the steamboat 
people were the scum of the earth—Americans and all sorts. They 
may go hang themselves, Billy.” 

Cokane: “Do drop calling me Billy in public, Trench. My 
name is Cokane. I am sure they were persons of consequence ; 
you were struck with the distinguished appearance of the father 
yourself.” 

Frankly, do you recognise the vocabulary? It is simply Mr. 
Sims’s “Countesses” and “Gilded Vice” over again, with no 
change in the essentials. 

Briefly, Mr. Shaw has “no taste for what is called popular 
art, no respect for popular morality, no belief in popular religion, 
no admiration for popular heroics.” An Irishman, he “ can pre- 
tend to patriotism neither for the country he has abandoned nor 
the country that has ruined it.” A Socialist, he “believes in 
equality as the only possible permanent basis of social organisa- 
tion, discipline, subordination, good manners, and selection of fit 
persons for high functions.” Here 1s rather an amiable tempera- 
ment for a man to have retained at, say, forty. The shades of the 
prison-house descend on most of us about eighteen. Itisa ghastly 
world ; but we are no longer convinced that we shall make it much 
better if we shatter it to bits and then remould it. But Mr. Shaw 
is of sterner stuff, and will not “cease firing.” Given these con- 
victions and devout belief in them as the only stuff of art, Mr. Shaw 
starts handicapped. You may be a Socialist and yet produce 
objective work. But Mr. Shaw must invariably come on in person 
and superintend his cannonading. In the Pleasant Plays and 
the Unpleasant—“ Arms and the Man” or “ Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession”—it matters not which, there still is Mr. Shaw a-preaching, 
now in Servian uniform as Bluntschli, now in petticoats as Vivie 
Warren, and actually in the worst play in either volume, and the 
most vulgar play ever written by a man of genius, as G. B. S., 
“ unconventionally but smartly dressed in a velvet jacket and 
cashmere trousers, his collar dyed wotan blue, blue socks and 
leather sandals—the arrangement of his tawny hair and of his mous- 
taches and short beard apparently left to Nature,” though “he has 
taken good care that Nature shall do him the fullest justice,” &c. 
The preaching, of course, defeats its end. Thus the “ Philanderer” 
as Ibsenist Philosopher makes Ibsenism ridiculous for ever 
more. The talking boy in “ Candida,” that really beautiful 
play, leaves one convinced that his creator, like many another 
witty person, is destitute of humour. Many a wise and 
humane hit at the iniquities of a hard and unjust world 
miscarry for need of a saner quality and a wider and more practical 
knowledge in the mind whence they proceed. The able theorist 
on human nature in Mr. Kipling’s story learned a great deal from 
the talk of three subalterns under twenty-five, and possibly Mr. 
Shaw has still a few things to learn. But even without these 
needed acquisitions the volumes which are now before us might 
surely have been better than they are. All that we have said of him 
hardly explains why Mr. Shaw was moved to put forth “ You Never 
Can Tell” in a companion volume to such an indisputable if grimy 
triumph as “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” We must take our com- 
fort in the reflection that Mr. Shaw did write this last, which means 
that there is now a dramatist of the greatest possibilities in these 
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islands. His volumes remain with us, and are, when all has 
been said, at least the expressions of an amazing and powerful 
temperament. 


A SCOTS SABBATH MORN 


“ A Lowden Sabbath Morn.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. With 
27 Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 6s. 


WHEN Robert Louis Stevenson gave forth to the world this 
classic poem, he never painted a more characteristic and graphic 
picture of a rural Scots Sabbath Day in the Lowlands as well as 
the Highlands. Although the poem is not supposed to describe or 
illustrate certain types and characteristics of any particular parish, 
yet no one acquainted with Scotland would dispute that it gives a 
true presentation of a Sabbath morn in three-fourths of the rural 
parts of the country. We know a score or so of localities in 
the Highlands that the poem very accurately illustrates : where 
the “clinkum-clank” ©’ the Sabbath bells from open belfries 
resound far and wide o’er the countryside, calling the folk to kirk. 
The poem, when properly read or recited, and the various charac- 
teristics accentuated, brings to mind a vivid picture of one’s boy- 
hood—the kirk nestling in the loneside parish, with the “manse” 
close by, enclosed with some trees as a shelter from the winter’s 
wind ; the preparations for setting forth to kirk; the long walk 
across the heather or through the woodland country ; the fore- 
gathering in the kirk-yaird before the service commences ; the 
staid and solemn precentor leading the congregation in the sing- 
ing to the old favourite tunes; the long sermon, the drowsy 
hearers sometimes rudely awakened by the prick of a pin, are all 
vividly brought before one’s memory. The true artist is pre- 
dominant in every line, and each incident is told in rhythmic and 
melodious verse. 

Many of Mr. Stevenson’s admirers the world over have long 
desired that such a classic poem should be faithfully and adequately 
illustrated ; and they will give a hearty welcome to this most hand- 
some quarto, though they may not agree as to the appropriateness 
of some of Mr. Boyd’s illustrations. For instance, those on pp. 25, 29, 
and 41 mar what we should otherwise look upon as an almost per- 
fect work. Those mentioned are very ordinary, and not at all worthy 
of Mr. Boyd. In the first-mentioned you have, as the most pro- 
minent feature of the illustration, two well-proportioned beech- 
trees, with two crows flying or in the act of alighting on the ground, 
whilst in the far distance you see the spire of a kirkt In our 
opinion, the subject ought to be reversed—a portion of the kirk or 
belfry—with the bell seen in motion, if you will—and the landscape 
with a few houses and a rookery in the distance—to properly illus- 
trate Mr. Stevenson’s opening verse. The illustration on p. 29, 
which is supposed to illustrate 


An’ noo, to that melodious play, 

A’ deidly awn the quiet sway— 

A’ ken their solemn holiday, 
Bestial and human, 

The singin’ lintie on the brae, 
The restin’ plou’man, 


- 


has a portion of a very distorted tree,a plough underneath the 
shade of its boughs, with a bird on the plough, and a cottage in the 
distance. We cannot, for the life of us, see how this distorted tree 
and plough own to the quiet sway and holiday of the Sabbath 
bells. It may be a picture representative of rest and “solemn 
holiday” ; but it does not illustrate Mr. Stevenson’s verse at all. 
The illustration on page 41 is spoiled by the huge bare feet of 
one of Mr. Boyd’s lassies and the narrow pointed feet (?) of the 
second lass in the background. Mr. Stevenson, in the verse which 
the picture is supposed to illustrate, alludes to “ the gartened hose.” 
Why, then, the bare feet? We hope that a second edition will see 
the illustrations to which we have taken exception omitted. 

This ends what we consider grave faults in an otherwise beautiful 
and charmingly illustrated volume. The majority of the remainder 
of the illustrations are one and all most characteristic and in 
harmony with the poem and subject, and we have nothing to give 
them except the greatest praise. The characters or incidents of 
the poem are well brought out: the setting forth to kirk ; the four 
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solemn elders at the plate ; the serious minister quite apprehensive 
of his solemn duty ; the “ passing” of peppermints in the pews ; 
the stapping of a “ preen” in “ sleeping weans,” and the humorous, 
jovial, and old-world begowned precentor are extremely good, and 
would, we imagine, be a source of delight to the author had he 
lived to see his poetic gem illustrated and given forth in such a 
handsome format. A word of praise must be given to the cover 
design of the book. 


BROWN HUMANITY 
“Tales of Unrest.” By Joseph Conrad. 


Unwin. 6s. 


London: T. Fisher 
Mr. CONRAD is in no danger of becoming too groovy. In this 
new volume of virile and colourful tales he proves, if proof were 
needed, that he is not dependent for the sources of his literary 
material upon any geographical limit of choice. One always 
welcomes anything that he may have to write about that Eastern 
archipelago which he has made fictionally his own, and it is agree- 
able to find here at least two stories that have a Malayan back- 
ground and Malayan natives for their active characters. In 
contrast with these, on the other hand, we have the curious story 
of “The Idiots,” with its atmosphere of the breezy Brittany coasts 
and “The Outpost of Progress,” with its setting of the miasmic 
swamps of West Africa; while, by way of further variety, the 
longest and most strenuously powerful story in the book has 
modern suburban London for its unexpected scene of action. 

In none of his earlier Malayan tales has Mr. Conrad exercised 
with more conspicuous success than in the first story in this col- 
lection his skill in vividly presenting a natural landscape before 
the mental eye of his readers. The following glowing word picture, 
taken almost at random, comes from a tale entitled “ Karain ” :— 


The bay was like a bottomless pit of intense light. The circular sheet 
of water reflected a luminous sky, and the shores enclosing it made an 
opaque ring of earth floating in an emptiness of transparent blue. The 
hills, purple and arid, stood out heavily on the sky : their summits seemed 
to fade into a coloured tremble as of ascending vapour ; their steep sides 
were streaked with the green of narrow ravines; at their foot lay rice- 
fields, plantain-patches, yellow sands. A torrent wound about like a 
dropped thread. Clumps of fruit trees marked the villages ; slim palms 
put their nodding heads together above the low houses ; dried palm- 
leaf roofs shone afar, like roofs of gold, behind the dark colonnades of 
tree-trunks ; figures passed vivid and vanishing. 


Karain is a Malayan war-chief, a sombre, brooding, mysterious 
figure, the ruler of three villages lying ignored between the hills 
and the sea. He swims out, a fugitive, at night to an English 
schooner lying in the bay. In her cabin he tells his story—the 
strange, weird story of his loyalty to a haunting phantom. He 
craves for the help of the men from the Western land of unbelief, 
“where the dead do not speak, where every man is wise, and 
alone—and at peace,” and the mate gives him as a charm a silver 
coin bearing the image of the Great Queen, sending him back to 
his people free from the imaginary phantom and at peace. 

The charin of Mr. Conrad’s work lies in the subtlety of his 
interpretations of character rather than in the more ordinary 
devices of dramatic situation and incident ; but there is one piece 
in the present collection that grips and thrills by the sheer interest 
of its forceful story of a tragic quarrel between two Englishmen, 
the guardians of a trading station on a West African viver. “ The 
Outpost of Progress,” indeed, stands out as a signal contradiction 
to the supposition that Mr. Conrad lacks the ability to construct 
a dramatically cohesive plot. 

The one surprise in store for the readers of this book is the 
{bsenish study of “The Return.” The incident which forms the 
groundwork of this study in modern matrimony is commonplace 
enough. A City man comes home in the evening to find that his 
wife has gone off to satisfy her Individuality in the love of another 
man. She returns to face her outraged husband and to take her 
part in a recriminative duologue, which is surpassingly fine in its 
sustained power of psychological analysis. Herein Mr. Conrad 
reveals himself in quite a new light. 

Occasionally, it must be confessed, this otherwise excellent 
piece of literary work is marred by a regrettable laxity of 
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style. Such a sentence as the following, for example, is inex- 
cusable :—“ He shouted, ‘Enough of this!’ like men shout in 
the tumult of a riot, with a red face and staring eyes.” Mr. 
Conrad’s misuse of the word “like” grates upon the sensitive ear 
with irritating frequency in this book. It would be unfair to com- 
plain of an occasional disregard of the rules of syntax if one were 
not conscious of Mr. Conrad’s great redeeming merits in his force 
of narrative description, his unerring grip of human characteristics, 
and his skill in dramatic dialogue. 


“Studies in Brown Humanity.” By 
Grant Richards. 6s. 


Hugh Clifford. London : 


The cover-design of this book is the most hideous ever seen, a 
vexation to the eye and a grief to the mind. It is strongly remi- 
niscent of those weird patterns in trousers which nigger-minstrels 
sport at the seaside. And this is a pity, because it necessitates 
the relegation of Mr. Clifford’s book to the darkest corner of the 
bookshelf: a position to which its merits do not entitle it. For 
“Studies in Brown Humanity” is a very good book—informing, 
entertaining, full of matter of interest for the student of human 
nature and the mere novel-reader alike. Mr. Clifford, in his 
preface, modestly disclaims any pretensions to the literary grace of 
style, but the book is well written for all that ; the English is clear- 
cut, forcible, and lucid. One suspects that Mr. Clifford’s modesty 
is not quite ingenuous, for his writing shows traces of many high 
literary influences ; it is evident that any man who has studied 
such good models to such good effect must know that he can write 
well. However, as modesty is a popular affectation, we should not 
quarrel with Mr. Clifford for practising it. But it is a sign of 
inconsistency in him to attempt verse-making (the highest form of 
literary art) after his modest disclaimer. 

Mr. Clifford has properly labelled his book “ Studies.” The 
“sepia, white, and yellow” life of those among the natives of the 
Malay Peninsula who have not yet been greatly affected by the 
encroachments of European civilisation, is well brought out in a 
series of incidents, each illuminative of some new phase of Oriental 
character. The field is new, the outlook is wide, and the author 
writes with full knowledge. He has sympathy and insight besides, 
a just comprehension of his materials, humour, and a valuable 
sense of the picturesque, which enables him to present his charac- 
ters in an appropriate setting of atmosphere and environment. 
Despite its hideous cover the book is certainly one to buy if not 
to treasure. 


“ Bijli, the Dancer.” 
Methuen & Co. 6s. 


By James Blythe Patton. London: 


Mr. Patton’s novel—apparently a first appearance—is a con- 
scientious and painstaking picture of Indian native life. Like 
much conscientious work, it labours under the disadvantages of 
over-careful workmanship, and in places makes somewhat heavy 
reading. Mr. Patton evidently knows the country he would 
portray, and the ambition to be particular has led him into 
digressions and descriptive details which embarrass the course of 
the story. Everywhere the background is obtrusive ; the costume 
and decoration, like those of an Empire ballet, become of more 
importance than the plot. This seems to be a disadvantage 
which Mr. Patton shares with other Anglo-Indian romancers ; 
even that admirable writer, Mrs. F. A. Steel, is not altogether 
free from it. And no doubt the richness of Oriental scenery is 
hard to indicate by implication. 

For the rest, it may be said that Mr. Patton has sketched 
some very convincing characters, chief among whom is the 
eponymous dancer—a very cleverly conceived figure, whose am- 
bitions, beset by the stirrings of a higher nature against an 
environment essentially barbaric and sensual, are traced with a 
sympathy that is always interesting and often poignantly affecting. 
The conflict of temperaments between herself and her lover is 
indicated with so much skill and so sound a sense of reserved 
power as to give countenance to the hope that Mr. Patton will 
some day write a really masterly novel. He needs to cut down 
superfluities and to group his effects. These details of construc- 
tion achieved, much is possible to his literary facility and his 
genuine feeling for character. 
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CRANMER 


By the Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of 
London: Methuen 


“Thomas Cranmer.” 
Canterbury. Leaders of Religion Series. 
& Co. 35. 6d. 
IT is quite time thata really scholarly and reliable biography of the 
man who shaped the English Reformation should be given to the 
English public. On the one hand, Cranmer has been belauded as 
a great Protestant saint, a very king of men; and, on the other, 
he has been reviled as a Judas, an apostate, an “ unredeemed 
ruffian”—to quote the tasteful expression used by a hostile 
controversialist. The truth is that he was neither. Cranmer was 
aman of great learning, of devout temperament, and of kindly, 
cheerful character. Though upon occasion he did not lack 
courage, there can be no question that he was lamentably weak of 
purpose and will, influenced by the last person with whom he had 
been talking, and therefore uncertain and unreliable. Moreover, 
as at the time was perhaps natural enough, the reaction from 
Papalism to Nationalism carried Cranmer into an extravagance of 
Erastianism which has been a dawnosa hereditas of the Anglican 
Church. Perhaps he was somewhat apt to make use of the craft 
of the statesman, and to act upon expediency with scanty regard 
for principle ; certainly his policy in the matter of Henry’s divorce 
was petty and ignoble to a degree ; and itis not much of an excuse 
to plead, as Dr. Mason does, that Cranmer was only carrying out 
what all the King’s agents, from Wolsey onwards, had begun. 
Probably it is only too true that no judge of the time, with one 
illustrious exception—Sir Thomas More—would have done other- 
wise. But the contrast does not tell in favour of the new order of 
things. 

It must be set down to Cranmer’s credit that he had a large 
view of the possible usefulness of cathedrals and the clerical staff 
attached to them, and that, could he have got his way, some of 
these institutions, notably Canterbury, would have become great 
educational centres, sufficiently, if not amply, endowed. Indeed 
Cranmer’s ideas of education were singularly enlightened and 
advanced. He was not one of those who robbed the poor of their 
endowments for the advantage of the well-to-do, though he often 
had to acquiesce in what he could not have approved. He was 
for giving the poor man’s son as good an education as his rich 
neighbour ; in short, he favoured equality of opportunity for all, 
which cannot be said to be afforded even by our modern systems 
of education. 

Cranmer wasan exceptionally able controversialist. Henry VIII., 
who did not brook much opposition, could admire a skilful argu- 
ment even when directed against himself, and in the case of 
the “Six Articles,” when Cranmer opposed his master, Henry 
went out of his way to show that he bore the Archbishop no 
malice, and thought highly of his statement of his own case. 

Dr. Mason has done his work with great judgment, and, within 
the narrow limits assigned to him, with conspicuous literary ability. 
He has shown that a modern High Churchman can be enthusiastic 
in admiration of the reforming Archbishop, without being blind to 
his faults and his mistakes. Dr. Mason’s position is, in the main, 
that of the late Archbishop Benson, whose chaplain and disciple 
he was. It is, beyond doubt, the position of a loyal and consistent 
Anglican; and Dr. Mason kas done good service in setting it 
forth with the moderation, learning, and tact which this little 
volume exhibits. 


THE BIRD’S EYE IN HISTORY 


“The Rise of Democracy.” By J. H. Rose. London: Blackie 


& Son. 25. 6d. 


THIS book is not, as its title might imply, a treatise on the rise of 
democracy on the larger and wider scale, but simply a spirited 
résumé of English political and parliamentary history from 1832 
to the present day. Necessarily it covers ground already traversed 
by such writers as Mr. W. N. Molesworth, who has described the 
Reform movement with satisfactory fulness and impartiality, and 
by Mr. Justin M‘Carthy in his interesting volumes. But it tells 
the story in smaller compass than either of those writers does, 
and presents to the general reader, who likes to receive general 
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impressions rather than the burden of details, an admirable means 
of acquainting himself with the more salient political events of 
this country during the past sixty or seventy years. The style is 
bright and unconventional, and the book, without being opinion- 
ative, is free from that colourlessness which is too often character- 
istic of compilations. The writer succeeds in conveying the 
impression that he has thought out matters for himself, and his 
presentation, while popular in tone, is yet frequently suggestive, 
and should lead the reader to studies of import which are only 
hinted at here. 

The chapter on “ The Ebb and Flow of Public Opinion,” for 
instance, brings together the facts as to the fluctuations of nationa} 
feeling towards political parties in a way which makes it compara- 
tively easy for the student to draw his own infetences, and it would 
be surprising if he did not agree with the writer “ that it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that each extension of the sufirage 
has increased the uncertainties of political life.’ And again : 
“Competition for the votes of the newly enfranchised leads to the 
cultivation of the art of programme-making, and the successful 
claimants for power come into office weighted with an impossible 
programme and a discordant majority.” Once more: “John 
Bull, moneyless, is the most persistent of malcontents, and even 
evolves political principles, always with an eye to future business. 
But when blest with beef and beer, his ideas are few ; his content- 
ment colossal. The history of English Radical Reform, therefore, 
centres around periods of commercial depression and general 
misery.” 

The writer in his preface seems to suggest that he has written 
the book rather from the standpoint of the workmen’s club than 
the lobby of the House of Commons. But this is in no way 
marked either by the use of the discredited dialect of Fabianism 
or the cant that the Democracy is composed of handworkers alone. 
He presents the facts of recent Labour movements with impar- 
tiality, although it is a little strange that in a book on the Rise of 
Democracy, written on the principle suggested, we should hear 
nothing of such a man as Mr. Burt, who was the first actual 
workmen’s representative to sit in the House of Commons, who 
has held an important post in a Liberal Ministry, and who, 
by his moderation and sagacity, by his simple manliness and large 
intelligence, redeemed at the outset the whole cause of Labour 
representation. Might we also suggest to Mr. Rose that it is by 
no means granted, as he seems to assume, that coal mining, with 
its separate classes of labour, with the fluctuations of employment 
dependent upon markets, is a fitting industry for having thrust into. 
it the steel ramrod of a legal eight-hours day? But this is, on the: 
whole, a quite satisfactory book. 


THE STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


“The Story of South Africa.” By W. Basil Worsfold. London: 
Horace Marshall & Son. Is. 6d. 


THE annals of South Africa have been written once for all by Dr. 
McCall Theal. From blue-book and newspaper file, from. 
“Memoirs” and “ Travels,” from family tradition end the gossip 
of camp and lobby, he has sifted out the rare grains of fact ; and if 
with little of Macaulay’s narrative skill and none of his picturesque- 
ness, yet with an accuracy and fulness which, for the purposes 
of research, are far better he has set out in six large volumes- 
“the date when,” “the place where,” and “the person by whom ” 
of all that has happened in South Africa from the beginning until 
now. But the history of South Africa has yet to be written. Dr. 
Theal has given us the facts, has indeed overwhelmed us with 
facts ; but what do they mean? Why are men and things out 
there as they are and not otherwise? By what forces are they 
moved, and towards what ends? These are the questions which 
in “ The Story of South Africa” Mr. Basil Worsfold sets himself. 
to answer. And it may be said at once that he achieves as much 
success as is possible within the compass of 175 pages averaging 
some 200 words a page. But to tell the story of 4oo years within 
limits so narrow is as difficult as sonnet-writing, and would be 
impossible but for the admirable art with which Mr. Worsfold 
selects and groups his facts, making them mutually interpretative. 
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The point in which Mr. Worsfold is most open to challenge is 
his doctrine of the relations between the Transvaal and Great 
Britain, which he grounds solely upon the London Convention 
and its differences from the earlier Pretoria Convention. Now, 
whatever be the precise scope and meaning of this instrument, 
England, as Paramount Power, remains sole guardian of the peace 
of South Africa, and in virtue of this responsibility she is entitled 
to do and to demand all things necessary to enable her to fulfil it. 
Rights co-extensive with England’s duties in South Africa Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have from time to time emphatically reserved. 
That this is so Mr. Worsfold himself bears witness; as for 
example when, on p. 100, he quotes Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
despatch of November 20, 1879 :—“ Neither by the Sand River 
Convention of 1852 nor at any other time did H. M. Govern- 
ment surrender the right and duty of requiring that the Transvaal 
should be governed with a view to the common safety of the 
various European communities.” This principle is still in force. 
It was laid down yet once again by Mr. Chamberlain in his 
despatch to President Kruger of February 4, 1896, and no doctrine 
of the relations between the Transvaal and this country is valid 
which omits to take it into account. 

There are other points of less importance as to which Mr. 
Worsfold’s little book is open to amendment. The external rela- 
tions of the Orange Free State are of subject to the control of 
the Imperial Government (p. 139). It was not from Lord Rosmead, 
but from Sir Henry Loch, now Lord Loch, that Dr. Jameson 
obtained authority to move against Lobengula (p. 161). Mr. C. J. 
Rhodes was not “ 7emoved from his position of managing director” 
of the Chartered Company (p. 167) ; he resigned it. And no story 
of South Africa is complete which overlooks, as does Mr. Wors- 
fold’s, the part played in it byGermany. But, if we draw attention 
to these minor defects, we hasten to signalise the timely service 
Mr. Worsfold renders in making it clear (p. 98) that the quarrel 
between British and Dutch is on a radical difference of policy, not 
on the score of race, and that therefore it is a quarrel which time 
and common-sense must heal. 


THE PACIFIC PROVINCE 


“ British Columbia for Settlers.” 
Chapman & Hall. 


By Frances Macnab. London: 


Miss MACNAB went to British Columbia last year to “spy out 
the land.” She spent four months on the Pacific coast, made the 
most of every opportunity, visited every section of the province 
yet opened up, and now tells the reader tersely, faithfully, and 
lucidly what she saw and ascertained. True to the main object of 
her mission, she prefixes to the actual account of her itinerary a 
general or bird’s-eye view of the country as a whole, in which its 
mines, its agriculture, its trade and other kindred topics are fully 
dealt with. Possibly this arrangement will effectually “ warn 
off” the general reader. But it adds greatly to the unique value 
the book unquestionably possesses for those in quest of solid 
practical information concerning the province of the Dominion 
now uppermost in the minds of all men whose thoughts are turned 
to the West. 

And what is the upshot of it all? What is the verdict returned 
after this careful and exhaustive inquiry? Well, Miss Macnab sees 
nothing couleur de rose. She does not represent British Columbia 
as an earthly paradise for the miner, the farmer, or the trader. She 
has words of warning for all—and not least for the possible investor 
in Klondike gold-mining companies. She offers criticisms on some 
features of Colonial life which will not be pleasant reading in 
Victoria and Vancouver. All the more significant, therefore, is her 
testimony to the vast natural resources of this still young province 
of the Empire. We read of untold mineral wealth, of great trade 
possibilities, of the excellent prospects which lie before the hard- 
working, competent agriculturist, and of the attractions offered to 
middle-class families with small incomes. We “see a wholly new 
and distinct branch of life produced, with all its hopefulness and 
promise.” And we are given good ground for believing that the 
promise will be fulfilled and the hopefulness justified in the years 
immediately before us. An impartial and critical survey, no doubt, 
but essentially favourable and encouraging in its substance. 
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A word as to the itinerary itself. The personal interest is sub- 
ordinate ; the main object is to describe the country and its people, 
and the advantages and drawbacks the new-comer will find. But 
there are many passages of interest, many touches of quiet humour, 
and some effective bits of word-painting. Only once does Miss 
Macnab’s judicial spirit seem wholly to desert her. Her visit to 
Trail prompts a denunciation of United States life and morals 
which is almost passionate in its vehemence. There is much 
warrant for the outburst, we admit, especially from Miss 
Macnab’s geographical standpoint for the time being on the 
boundary line in the Far West. But ought we to be asked to 
believe that all “Americans” are given over to flagrant immorality 
and unbelief, and instruct their children to “hate England” 
because they have nothing else to teach them? 


THE DISTRESSFUL STORY 


“ A Child’s History of Ireland.” By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Second 
Edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. 6d. 


THERE is no satisfactory history of Ireland. Sundry efforts have 
been made by historians, philosophers, special pleaders, and pam- 
phleteers to write various portions of that history ; and out of the 
consequent library it is possible to select a few volumes that do 
more or less justice to particular epochs. But, on the whole, the 
fact remains that the pathos, tumult, complexities, and tragedy of 
Irish history as a body remain untold. Yet the story offers some 
supreme temptations to the sympathetic and philosophical //¢téra- 
teur, and is a work that almost cries for doing. Dr. Joyce has 
been for many years a well-meaning labourer in the realm of Irish 
music, antiquity, and legend. Amongst his traits are knowledge, 
industry, and moderation. He puts interesting facts in a conscien- 
tious, unassuming way, pleasant and profitable to read, though 
possessing little of the vitalising touch of literature. This pretty 
book, with its copious illustrations, should be helpful to hundreds 
besides children. 


MORE MEAN STREETS 


“King Circumstance.” By Edwin Pugh. London: Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


“KING CIRCUMSTANCE” is not a bad title for this collection: it 
gives in a fashion the key to Mr. Pugh’s method. His short story 
is by no means the novel in a nutshell—and indeed there are not 
many who practise that manner in these days. Sometimes he 
sketches a character, sometimes narrates an episode, more rarely 
seizes a dramatic moment. But throughout the book his puppets 
are victims of their environment. We feel that it is the surround- 
ings, rather than the men and women, that the author loves to 
depict, and, to do him justice, he has a keen eye for accessories. 
Mr. Pugh is a young man: it would be natural to expect in him 
a vein of breezy optimism. Possibly he fancies himself an optimist, 
but if so, he is careful to repress any sign of the kindly failing in 
his book. In particular, he paints the gloomiest of interiors. His 
tales, like those of Mr. George Gissing or Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
are commonly tales of mean streets, of dull or sordid lodgings in 
suburban byeways. They do not make the cheerfullest of reading. 
We concede freely that readers may sometimes prefer to be dismal. 
In this mood “ King Circumstance” should suit them admirably. 
Mr. Pugh has many good points as a writer. He manages his 
dialogue well : he has a considerable command over the intricacies 
of Cockney dialect ; he possesses the inestimable faculty of putting 
a scene vividly before his readers in a few words. There is no 
doubt something, apart from their m/iex, which differentiates 
these stories from the bulk of ordinary magazine fiction. Most of 
them—these are exceptions—read like the truth: they might be 
slabs cut out of real life. But they are amorphous ; they seem to 
lack proportion ; some of them might end anywhere, at a given 
point, and be none the worse. And though several have a grim 
power that is very effective, there are one or two that are weak. 
The story called “ Consolation” is quite unworthy of a place in 
this company. Perhaps the most forcible of the collection are 
“The Undoing of Matty White,” “Crazy Madge,” and “The 
Martyrdom of the Mouse ”—which three are also the most un- 
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“The Watchmaker” is, to our thinking, the best in the 
There is a quiet pathos in it, and the surroundings 
are not excessively sordid. Mr. Pugh would probably attain to 
amore catholic popularity if he paid more attention to the culti- 
vation of this vein. 


pleasant. 
volume. 


FICTION 


“The Hand of the Spoiler.” By R. H. Forster. 
Mawson, Swan, & Morgan. 


Newcastle : 


WE have not noted the appearance of Mr. Forster as novelist on 
any other occasion. Perhaps he is a beginner; in which case, 
perhaps, he may go far. The statement lacks precision ; but it is 
the only safe word in this connection. The style seems rather 
matured for that of a beginner, and perchance this is the last and 
not the first state of our author, whom we then needs must class 
as a follower of Stanley Weyman, and so as a pleasant writer, but 
one coming a long way after a not very stupendous master. 

Mr. Forster is happy in the choice of his period—the England 
of the Early Reformation, when bluff King Harry was making 
short work of monasteries, when the Pilgrimage of Grace was 
stirring the Northern counties, and when men saw things hitherto 
deemed as stable as mountains totter and vanish before the 
despot’s will. There was confusion and change everywhere, and a 
break up of the medizval world, the greatest transformation scene 
in English history since the Conquest. Now confusion and 
trouble, though pestilent things to them that dwell therein, are the 
very corner-stones of the romantic edifice ; yet the period has been 
almost neglected by the great English story-tellers. In this 
exciting time Mr. Forster places his hero—a certain Wilfred 
Clavering—who goes to Hexham Priory, where his uncle is canon, 
that he may become a monk. But his tastes are warlike, and he 
is pleased to go with the Prior when he sets out to London to seek 
audience of the King, and save the monastery if possible. Need- 
less to tell, the lad has all manner of astounding adventures. 

Mr. Forster shows considerable knowledge of the time, notably 
in his account of the Sanctuary at Westminster. The errand is 
for the moment successful ; but the Priory is seized after all, whilst 
its last Prior is executed for his share in the Northern rising. The 
hero becomes a soldier, and there is a prospect of further adven- 
tures beyond the horizon of this book. The style is pleasant and 
flowing, and though its antique airs smack somewhat of Wardour 
Street, yet may not the same reproach be brought even against the 
words of Alexander the Great and Sir Walter the Greater? The 
book is thin beside “ A Gentleman of France” or * The Prisoner of 
Zenda” ; it is rather pleasing than stirring, and can serve to 
“help waste a sullen hour.” 


“A Woman Worth Winning.” By Fenn. 


London : Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


George Manville 


The old-fashioned story of incident, thorough-going, and “ with 
none of that nonsense about style in it,” is always cleverly handled 
by Mr. George Manville Fenn, a veteran whose published works 
must now fill columns in Mudie’s catalogue. His new story is like 
the old—sensational, rapid, and crowded with events. It is a 
study in unreasonable jealousy; at least, jealousy is the motive 
that sets the plot a-going, but when once the machinery begins to 
work, episode is everything, and motive nothing at all. A moody 
husband suspects his wife, shoots at her imagined lover, fails to 
kill him, and then whips him off to a lunatic asylum. The man, of 
course, is robustly sane, but the doctors are hoodwinked. Then 
the modern Othello’s child is stolen by its nurse, and his wife goes 
really mad, and is on her way to a pauper asylum, when she is 
recognised by the goddess from the car—“the woman worth 
winning,” and rescued. This paragon in petticoats is further 
instrumental in discovering the long-lost child, and, considering 
that she sets the disturbed household on its feet again, she is but 
justly rewarded by the hand of the suspected lover of the first part, 
whom she has “always loved” and trusted. It will be seen that 
the story whirls along merrily with plenty of interest, and, as it is 
told in a business-like fashion, with every care for “joining the 
flats,” it ought to be popular with the unsophisticated. It brings 
with it an aroma of the ’seventies, of old methods and elementary 
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aspects ; but it is absolutely unaffected, unpretentious, and, within 
its limits, successful. 


“A Man from the North.” 
Lane. 35. 6d. 


This book does not prove anything. On the other hand, it gives 
us no reasonable right to assume that the author meant it to prove 
anything. Looked at squarely, the story is a study of the taming 
down of an ambitious young man into a peaceable, if common- 
place, suburban citizen. The taming is effected by quite ordinary 
circumstances. In this fact lies such art as the book can claim. 
But the misfortune of it is that it is not inevitable. 

Richard Larch, the young man in: question, is no Scot; “the 
North,” in his case, means only the neighbourhood of Manchester. 
Although amply provided with excellent intentions, he isa some- 
what backboneless individual, who may be relied upon to yield to 
any temptation, provided only he is exposed to it for a sufficient 
length of time. The atmosphere of the book is that of a London 
Sunday, with all its concomitants of inartistic faces, voices, clothes, 
lower middle-class commonplaceness, and the spirit of “ walking 
out.” All this, however, is intentional, and is very well done. In 
method, indeed, the study distantly reminds us of Daudet’s 
*“‘ Sapho,” only “ Sapho” had some sort of a razson @étre, and “A 
Man from the North” has none in particular. There are traces 
of vulgarity, too, in Mr. Bennett’s writing ; and though his drawing 
of his hero’s character is distinctly good, his portraits of women 
are incomplete and unconvincing. Laura Roberts has no indi- 
viduality, and Adeline is irreconcilable with herself. Mr. Bennett 
should refine his style. He has potentialities, but at present he 
displays more literary insight and comprehension than technical 
ability or charm. 


By E. A. Bennett. London: John 


“The Fourth Napoleon.” 


By Charles Benham. London: 
Wm. Heinemann. 65s. . 


Mr. Benham has given us almost a great book, and his story 
is so good that we can only lament the fact it is not better. The 
idea is original, every character stands out clear-cut and distinct, 
and the insight and perspicacity of the author are deserving of all 
praise. Walter Sadler, a disappointed and briefless barrister, 
determines to spend the whole of his little fortune in one year of 
luxurious living. He goes to Paris and there learns that he is the 
legitimate descendant and heir of Bonaparte. The Imperialists 
rally around him, and, almost in spite of himself, he is made 
Emperor. But the fourth Napoleon has all the vices of his 
ancestors and none of their good qualities. He isa repulsive 
mixture of poltroonery, pettiness, and incapacity. It is in thus 
depicting his hero that Mr. Benham proves disappointing. He is 
too cynical, and his work consequently lacks emotion, intensity, 
and heart. Had “The Fourth Napoleon” been but half its 
present length, had the great mass of needless details been 
omitted, and had the main character been made more human, 
the book would probably have attained a great and permanent 
success. As it is, we can only trust that Mr. Benham will learn 
from the shortcomings of this tale the road to fame. A writer 
possessed of such powers of observation and description should 
add something of real value to the fiction of our generation. 


“The Marquis of Valrose.” By Charles Foley. Translated from 
the French by Alys Hallard. London: C. Arthur Pearson. 
38. 6d. 


One finds it a little bit hard to sympathise with the heroine of 
M. Foley’s story in her efforts to rescue the selfish, heartless 
Chouan Marquis upon whom she has set her affections from his 
Republican captors ; for her plot imperils, not so much her own 
happiness as that of her innocent young niece, and of the latter’s 
soldier-lover, who has charge of the prisoner. However, the 
Marquis meets his death, fighting bravely, within a few hours of 
his escape, and the young lovers are not separated, after all, in 
the end; so we need not examine too closely into the author’s 
ethics. It is a rather pretty, rather artificial little tale, and perhaps 
Miss Hallard’s stolidly conscientious rendering scarcely does it 
full justice. 
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Mr. JOHN A. STEUART, whose new novel, “ The Minister of 
State,” was reviewed in THE OUTLOOK last week, has had a some- 
what varied career. He is, as he himself phrases it, “a son of the 
heather” ; indeed he could speak Gaelic several years before he 
could speak English. He was born near Aberfeldy—the “ Aber- 
fourie,” by the way, of “The Minister of State”—about thirty- 
seven years ago, and started life as a bank clerk in Pitlochry. 
After two years’ experience of this he went to Ireland, and subse- 
quently to America. He spent some time in Montreal and 
in Winnipeg, and was in the latter city during the famous and 
disastrous boom of the last decade. Although employed as a clerk 
all this time, Mr. Steuart was devoting his leisure to literature, 
and on his return to this country adopted journalism and literature 
as his profession. He is editor of the Pudlishers’ Circular, and is 
the author of an Irish story, “ Kilgroom,” which he dedicated to 
Mr. Gladstone. 


There is a dreadful prospect in store for British authors in 
America if we are to judge by what has happened to Mr. Wells’ 
latest work, “ The War of the Worlds.” Two interesting news- 
papers which publish the story localise the scene and play havoc 
with Mr. Wells’ setting. Bowdlerising a book is bad enough, but 
localising it is still worse. Will the scene of Mr. Black’s novels 
be transferred from the Highlands to the Rocky Mountains 
or the scene of Sir Walter Besant’s London novels be localised 
in New York or Chicago? Worse still, why should not such enter- 
prise lead to the production of a Yankee Merchant of Venice 
crossing the Brooklyn Bridge ? 


Mark Twain will, it is said, lay the plot of his next story in 
Austria, where he has been residing for some time. His recent 
article on the “scenes” in the Austrian Parliament showed that he 
was going to considerable trouble to understand human nature as 
it is in Austria. At one time Mark Twain had an idea of lecturing 
here on his tour round the world. He gave up the idea, however, 
mainly because he is not fond of the platform. We are likely to 
see him again in England before he returns to his American 
home. 


Has the Irish Zangwill, to say nothing of the Irish Meredith, 
given any hint of his presence yet? The question is suggested by 
an enthusiastic word which Mr. Coulson Kernahan has to say in 
the Young Woman for the group of Irish writers in the current 
literary world—including men like Dr. Conan Doyle, who is Irish 
in spirit, and Professor Dowden, who is Irish by birth and entirely 
un-Irish in spirit. It is a goodly and promising group, though in 
impulse, temperament, and method very curiously mixed. Perhaps 
this shows the Celtic complexity. The Celts undoubtedly have a 
redolent world of character and temperament, rather epic and not 
too sophisticated, to deal with—very interesting, too, in its clash or 
interaction with English, American, and other influences ; and 
dealt with philosophically and artistically the result should be fresh 
and, it may be, enduring. 


A new edition of Mr. Meredith’s “ Essay on Coniedy’ 
(Constable) is rendered necessary, partly by the fact that the 
Universities are taking up the luminous little volume, with its 
judicial and glistening presentation of the use and mission of the 
Comic Spirit. The Universities are well advised. The book is 
freighted with clear, wise thought, with whose spirit one would 
like to see contemporary criticism permeated ; for such might be 
the latter’s salvation. The Essay has an interesting secondary 
interest in the light it throws indirectly on some of the literary 
forces which have helped Mr. Meredith’s development. 


The edition of Mr. Meredith’s “Nature Poems” is to be 
limited, numbered, and extremely handsome. The whole issue, 
including large-paper and presentation copies, will be only 525, 
and the copies are being steadily “ booked.” Mr. William Hyde’s 
twenty full-page pictures in photogravure have given particular 
satisfaction to the poet. 
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The novel of London life on which Mr, Arthur Symons js 
engaged is no new undertaking. Mr. Symons, indeed, has had 
the work in hand for years. Readers of his ‘‘ London Nights” 
will be prepared for the nature of the ground he touches, and it 
will be readily understood that the art is more suggestive of Gallic 
than of English models. 


Some comment has been made on the fact that Mr. Robert 
Buchanan is “going back to the publishers.” He has carried at 
least two volumes away from his own house in Soho. As a matter 
of fact, the books in question have hardly fallen under his original 
publishing scheme, and besides—though he started publishing to 
secure a freer hand—the business is apt to be a trial sometimes to 
a busy literary worker, who cannot possibly give it the time thatits 
natural developments demand. There is propagandist work which 
a man occasionally finds valid reason for issuing on his own 
account, but fiction is generally another matter. 


Two maps which have recently appeared, at the price of rs. 
each, deserve the fullest praise of those who are interested in 
foreign affairs. Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston’s coloured ‘‘ Map 
to Illustrate the Chinese Question” is extremely useful and, with 
the small inset maps accompanying it, may be truly called indis- 
pensable. Messrs. Philips’s “ Map of the Nile from its Mouth to 
Khartum ” is the best map of this river which we have seen. 


A second edition of “The Naval Pocket Book for 1898,” by 
Laird Clowes and Carr Laughton, and published by Messrs, 
Thacker & Co., is announced, the first having been quite exhausted. 
It is worthy of note that some hundreds of copies were supplied 
to the United States and Spanish Governments quite recently. 


What a great work in education the Free Libraries throughout 
the country must be doing! At one of the libraries in a large 
town which shall be nameless the most popular book last year was. 
entitled “‘Real Gold” ; it was issued 67 times. It was run close 
in popular favour by “Through the Fray,” 65 times, and “ Two 
Offenders” and “ Dick o’ the Fens” 64 times each. Next in order 
come “In Freedom’s Cause,” “St. George for England,” “The 
Iron Pirate,” and “ Brigadier Gerard.” It only remains to add 
that this library was provided with all the books of note issued 
during last year and 1896. 


Table Talk reproduces a very amusing unpublished sketch by 
Thackeray, entitled “ An Arcadian Vision.” It was sent originally 
on the inner side of an envelope enclosing a letter to a schoolboy 
friend, dated June 25, 1826, when Thackeray was not yet seventeen 
years old. The “ Vision” represents villagers—Hibernian, appa- 
rently—dancing round a maypole on the village green, complete 
with church, steeple, and all, while a most vigorous fiddler (who 
in the original sketch is decorated with colour) dances on a barrel, 
to the admiration of a sow and family. Beneath the sketch is 
written :—“ I can’t afford to waste my paper so you must put up 
with a dirty piece for a cover.” This was in the days before ready- 
made envelopes were in use, so that the address is on the back of 
the sketch, 


The volume of essays on contemporary French writers, referred 
to in this page last week, is to be published by the new firm of 
Messrs. Duckworth. The essays are not, however, by Mrs. Craw- 
ford, the well-known Paris correspondent of the Daz/y News—not 
by Mrs. Emily Crawford. They have appeared—or some of them 
—in the Fortnightly, and they are the work of Mrs. Virginia M. 
Crawford. 


Whatever one may think of Mr. F. J. Gould’s “ The Building 
of the Bible ”—and our points of difference with him were a long 
story—we must admit that his plan is simple, his points set briefly 
forth. His booklet reminds us of the fact that Biblical research 
and criticism, now a vast world, form also a somewhat tortuous 
and cumbersome one, the proper pursuit of which almost needs 
the study of a library. There seems popularity in store for some 
one who will judicially and graphically sum up the whole compre- 
hensive field in a volume about the size of the average colossal 
novel—say about 500 pages. It is difficult to see how anyone can 
ask much more, unless he be a German professor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CHIEF JUSTICE KOTZE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


] HAVE read with very much pleasure, in the first number of 
THE OUTLOOK, which has reached me in this remote region, the 
article on Chief Justice Kotze. Will you allow me to note one or 
two points? If one asks an Afrikander what he intends to do in 
certain given circumstances, he has, as Mr. Gladstone would say, 
at least four courses open to him. He may (i) say that he wil 
do A and do A; or (ii) say that he will do A and do B; or 
(iii) say that he will do B and do B; or (iv) say that he will do 
B and do A. This is an axiom speedily learned in Pretoria. 
Hence it was impossible for Mr. Kotze—and Mr. Kotze knows it 
well—to assure himself that he would be followed by Bench and 
Bar. 

Before the Presidential election I had the curiosity to ask an 
Afrikander, resident in Boksburg, whether Boksburg would 
support Kruger or Burger. He told me: “ Boksburg, from the 
Mining Commission to the poorest white, is solid for Burger.” 
After the election he said, “ They’re just a lot of sche/ms. Not ten 
present voted for Burger.” “ How did you vote?” He laughed. 
“ Oh, 1 just voted with the rest !” 

Further, I must join issue with the writer of the article when 
he says, “To say of Mr. Kotze, as many do, that he is anti-British 
is wholly to misunderstand the man” ; and, much as I applaud 
the course recently pursued by Mr. Kotze and condemn the action 
of the President, I fear few who know the part played by Mr. 
Kotze during the late Sir Owen Lanyon’s administration but will 
also take exception to that statement. 

UITLANDER. 
Germiston, South African Republic, March 28, 


FROM MR. SWINBURNE TO MR. 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


All the reviewers in their notices of Mr. Laurence Irving’s 
dramatic poem “ Godefroi and Yolande” appear to overlook the 
fact that a poem, “The Leper,” by a certain poet named Algernon 
Swinburne, having precisely the motif, has been before the public 
for years, and that therefore the originality and strikingness of 
Mr, Irving’s idea are considerably discounted thereby. 

Dublin. CHARLOTTE J. BURCKHARDT. 


IRVING 


‘*A MODERN ABOMINATION” 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLOoK 


May I, as a Scotchwoman, enter an emphatic protest, whilst THE 
OUTLOOK is still young, against a modern Cockney affectation to 
which I note with sorrow it seems to be inclined—I mean the use, 
or rather mzsuse, of the term “ Scotsmen” in its pages. “Scots” 
once for all is a 70m, and cannot correctly be used as an adjective 
to qualify the substantive “men.” “Scots” are individual mem- 
bers of the Scottish nation—collectively Sco¢ch—a term which is 
parallel with the designation “ French” or “ English,” only that in 
these last two instances the same word has to do duty both as 
noun and adjective, whereas the little northern race has the two 
adjectives, Scotch and Scottish, each distinct in meaning,from the 
noun which individualises them as Scots. ‘ Scotch” may be used 
in the same sense as “ French” or “ English,” but neither of the other 
words is thus adaptable. When you speak (I fear ironically) of the 
“ Modesty of the Scots,” you intend to indicate a national, not an 
individual characteristic, and the phrase ought surely then to run 
“Modesty of the Scotch.” Again this week, on p. 333, you say 
“there are Scotsmen who are annoyed”—simply a gross gram- 
matical error, only to be paralleled by that other abomination of 
southern growth—the new-fangled pronunciation of the name of 
our national sport as “ goff.” 

On historical, as well as grammatical, grounds the term Scots- 
man is incorrect. The Picts and Scots were contemporaries with 
the Angles and the Franks, but surely no one nowadays persists 
in speaking of “‘Anglesmen and Franksmen.” 

I take this fact of the error on the part of THE OUTLOOK the 
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more to heart, as it seems to me one of the few English journals 
which show some insight into, though not always perhaps a true 
appreciation of, the Scotch national character. Now Mr. Editor, for 
any sake, don’t print this “ The Scots’ National Character.” 
ELIZABETH HELEN Cox. 


IRISH FAIRY LAND 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


A friendly paragraphist in THE OUTLOOK for April 16 regrets 
that when I sit “down to write for a prosaic world” I am unabie 
“always to separate the dreams and poetic fancies from the 
realities” I have “ witnessed” ; and wishes that I would be “sure: 
of my facts.” He says that when I wrote, in the Fortnightly 
Review, “The most of the Irish country people believe that only 
people who die of old age go straight to some distant Hell or 
Heaven or Purgatory. All who are young enough for any use. . . 
are taken... by the fairies ; and live, until they die a second 
time, in the green ‘forts,’” I wrote what is nearly altogether “the 
dream of a poetical folk-lorist.”’ 

If your paragraphist will consult my articles in the January 
number of the neteenth Century, of which these sentences are 
the summary, he will find that I have been very careful about my 
facts and have quoted witness after witness. And if your para- 
graphist, who is, perhaps, a Catholic, will wait until I have com- 
pleted the series of essays, of which the essay in the Fortnightly is 
but the third, he will find that the Irish peasant has invented, or 
that somebody has invented for him, a vague, though net altogether 
unphilosophical, reconciliation between his Paganism and his 
Christianity. W. B. YEATS. 


[The writer of the paragraph referred to in Mr. Yeats’s 
letter says:—“ Mr. Yeats is quite right in describing me as 
‘friendly.’ His poetry, with its vision and magic, has, I think, no 
stronger admirer than I. But I am wholly unable to accept many 
of his judgments on the Irish peasantry and the folklore and 
literature in which Irish peasant moods are expressed, though I 
am always interested in his studies and conclusions. I am a 
Catholic, as he supposes, and lived in close touch with Irish 
peasant and farming classes in one province for twenty years ; I 
know a second Irish province fairly well ; I have numerous friends 
and acquaintances from the other two. But neither I nor my Irish 
friends can subscribe to this new theory about the Irish Fairy- 
land, nor do we find anything in Irish folklore, poetry, or fiction that 
even slightly bears out so general an assertion. A sort of reconcilia- 
tion between Paganism and Christianity is by no means confined 
to the Irish peasant or to Ireland ; but that is another matter. Mr. 
Yeats’s poetical position gives his words great weight, and we are 
naturally desirous that he should be ‘ sure of his facts.’”] 


PLYMOUTH BRETHREN AND ‘“SPOILING THE 
EGYPTIANS ” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You publish a paragraph about the Plymouth Brethren in the 
last issue of THE OUTLOOK. It is right, however, to explain that 
we do not worship in church-buildings. Our custom is to meet 
in private houses or hired rooms: if, as happens now and then, it 
is necessary to build a hall, the expenses are defrayed by the 
worshippers. We never need, solicit, nor accept pecuniary help 
for the maintenance of worship and propaganda ; least of all 
should we do so by means of bazaars. We believe that the prac- 
tice of “spoiling the Egyptians” is wholly alien to the spirit of the 
Christian dispensation ; the attitude of the Church to the world in 
spiritual matters being that of having much to give and nothing 
to ask. As Abraham said to the Canaanite, “I will not take any- 
thing that is thine, lest thou shouldest say—I have made Abram 
rich”; and as Christ commanded, “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” So far is this the case, that we have only one meet- 
ing at which a collection is taken—namely, the Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper—and non-communicants have no opportunity of 
contributing. Nor do the writers of our Gospel and expository 
books receive any remuneration from their publishers. Only those 
who know and share our deep reverence for the Word of God can 
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tealise what we feel when we are represented as so applying (to us 
it seems blasphemously misapplying) a passage of Scripture, in 
which the Holy Spirit foreshadows the mystery of our Redemption 
(“1 will purge away thy dross and take away all thy tin”). 

I cannot doubt that the generous courtesy which so distin- 
guishes your journal will be extended even to the sma!l section of 
your readers affected by the paragraph in question. 

C. W. M. 

[We need hardly express our deep regret if the paragraph 
in question caused pain, as it certainly was never intended to do. 
We gladly publish this disclaimer.—ED. ] 


IN PASSING 


Take them editors thet’s crowin’ 

Like a cockerel three months old— 
Don’t ketch any on ’em goin’, 

Though they be so blasted bold ; 
Ain’t they a prime lot o’ fellers ? 

*Fore they think on’t guess they’ll sprout 
(Like a peach thet’s got the yellers), 

With the meanness bustin’ out. 


So the “ Biglow Papers” told us long ago. The modern applica- 
tion is with Captain Quinton of the United States Army Recruit- 
ing Office, Boston, who, for all his efforts, has not been able to 
gather in more than one-half a man per day for the past month. 
“Simply disgusting,” says the Captain; “talk about war, why I 
can’t get a man among you to serve in the ranks! If I advertised 
for brigadier-generals, it would take half the police force of the city 
to keep you all in line.” Poor Captain! It is the old tale. 


“Spain? Why we'll just wallop her without an effort. I don’t 
know what we’re waiting for, except that the Spaniards are not fit 
to fight with. Nobody wants to play chess with a fool. Spain? 
Easy, easy.” So explodes “ The Wizard of Menlo Park”-—Thomas 
A. Edison to wit. And yet for all his contempt we learn that the 
Wizard really does take the enemy seriously, unless it is the fake 
of the reporter when we are told that some of the features of the 
coming naval war will be Edison’s newly devised light bombs, con- 
sisting of canisters of calcium carbide and calcium phosphide, 
which, thrown from a battleship at night, illuminate the sea for 
‘miles, revealing the movements of the enemy. 


A cablegram tells us of a Spanish warship coaling at a 
Nova-Scotian port. Curiously enough, the coal of Nova Scotia is 
largely in the hands of United States capitalists. British 
capitalists were too apathetic in the case of Nova Scotia coal, as in 
that of Ontario nickel, to seize the splendid opportunities they 
offered ; and so it comes about that United States capitalists 
are at this moment keeping afloat the ships of the greatest enemy 
of the United States. 


All eyes are on Havana just now. A little History of Cuba, 
published in the interests of the insurgents, gives us this picture of 
the famous capital :— 


The city, which is made up of the “old” and ‘ new” towns, the 
latter outside the old walls, has handsome suburbs, besides many beautiful 
public parks and promenades, It is a metropolis of wealth, good living, 
and general luxury, with an abundance of ca/‘s and restaurants, fairly 
rivalling those of Paris. It is massively built, mostly of stone, and paved 
with granite or other stone equally hard, as being the best material for this 
land of prodigious rains and flaming suns. . . . The Cathedral of Havana, 
venerable and imposing without, ornate and brilliant within, has in its 
keeping (unless an almost incredible fraud was perpetrated in 1796) the 
priceless treasure of the bones cf Columbus, in a marble urn. 


Think what might, and perhaps will be, made of those Columbian 
bones at Washington. 


South Africa 1s coming very close to us in home politics. It is 
one of many hopeful signs of the times that it should be so, 
for it is in South Africa that the cause of legitimate Imperial 
expansion is most promising just now. Hence the exceptional 
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interest which attaches to the candidature for the House of 
Commons of two men whose names spell “South Africa” in the 
minds of Englishmen. Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, who is the 
Unionist candidate at Newport, Monmouthshire, can tell you, 
from personal experience, of Johannesburg when but a few iron 
sheds were to be seen there, and among his many adventures is 
that of having once been bitten by a crocodile. He is a cousin of 
Lord Harris, ex-Governor of Bombay and famous cricketer, 
and is great-great-grandson of the first peer, Sir George Harris, 
G.C.B., who was commander-in-chief at the siege and capture of 
Seringapatam and conquest of Mysore, 1799. He shares the 
family taste for sport, and is a man of unbounded energy and 
much political insight. Everyone will recall his famous encounter 


with Mr. Labouchere, in the days of the South Africa Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. B. F. Hawksley is another associate of Mr. Rhodes, and he 
is entering British political life as candidate for Plymouth ; but, 
while Dr. Harris is an ardent Unionist, Mr. Hawksley is an 
equally ardent Roseberyite and Radical. Mr. Hawksley is, of 
course, solicitor to the Chartered Company, and when he comes 
to try conclusions with Sir Edward Clarke the Plymouthians are 
not likely to forget that Mr. Rhodes has always been a champion 
of Plymouth as the evtrepét of South African commerce. 


Who, we wonder, put about the sensational statement that the 
position of conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, in succession to the late Herr Anton Seidl, had been offered 
to Herr Weingartner at a salary of £3,000, and to Herr Nikisch at 
a salary of £4,250, and declined? Mr. Maurice Grau, writing 
to us from Paris, says: “I have not made an offer of any 
definite sum to either Herr Nikisch or Herr Weingartner.” 
Mr. Grau adds that the question of Herr Seidl’s successor is still 
undecided. 


“The Conquerors” has revived a demand for a more stringent 
censorship of plays. They manage these things differently in 
Germany, to judge from a heated discussion in the Prussian 
Abgeornetenhaus on the propriety of a certain theatrical per- 
formance. A burlesque company of French and American artistes 
had invaded certain towns in the provinces in which the clerical 
element was strong. The performances were sanctioned by the 
prefects of police, who are supposed to safeguard the morals, but 
the clergy headed a crusade against the dancing and singing, and 
sent a petition to Parliament, with the result that the company has 
been ordered toleave Germany. Imagine the House of Commons 
bringing ina motion for the suppression of “ The Conquerors,” not 
to speak of other plays that have passed the vigilant eye of 
Mr. Redford. 


What would our sleek barristers of the Temple say to a little 
innovation that has recently been started in forensic circles on the 
Rhine? The Rhineland lawyer who looks forward to ultimately 
becoming a judge or magistrate is expected to undergo a short 
course of imprisonment for experience sake. The voluntary term 
of imprisonment is made as real as possible, and the barrister who 
has done his month or two of hard labour, or undergone a short 
stay in a convict prison, is much more capable of apportioning 
sentences justly when he takes his seat on the bench. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor suggested in the Prisons Bill debate that the Home 
Secretary should try a short experience of solitary confinement and 
gruel. Rather hard this on Sir Matthew White Ridley ; but why 
should not the younger generation of budding Q.C.’s try some 
such experience in the interests of the future convict? 


Mr. Alexander Thomson, of Greenock, has “views” on the 
subject of Burns. It might perhaps be inferred from the fact that 
he belongs to Greenock, where, according to the pious Burnsite, 
rest the bones of that doubtful personage “ Highland Mary,” that 
Mr. Thomson would be a staunch upholder of the Burns cult. 
Nothing of the kind. Mr. Thomson, as an Elder of the Free Church 
of Scotland and a member of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
has rather been lifting his voice in protest against “the laudation 
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often bestowed on the poet Burns by ministers and others con- 
nected with the Christian Church.” And he said a number of 
things concerning the bard which only a Scot would have found 
it safe to say in a Scottish assembly. He found “members of 
churches, elders, and ministers themselves,” he declared, in con- 
clusion, “ using words in bestowing laudation on Burns which they 
would not use in praise of Dr. Chalmers, John Knox, or the 
Apostle Paul.” Mr. Thomson was not far wrong ; but what if an 
Englishman had dared to say it ? 


The decorating on January 30 of the statue of the “ Martyr 
King” at Whitehall had its counterpart in the picturesque cere- 
mony on Saturday last on bleak Culloden Moor, where some sixty 
perscns assembled to commemorate, or to witness the com- 
memoration of, the 152nd anniversary of the final Jacobite catas- 
trophe. The redoubtable Mr. Theodore Napier, attired in High- 
land costume of a particularly brilliant and striking pattern, was 
the presiding genius. He deposited on the huge monumental 
cairn which marks the battlefield a number of beautiful wreaths. 
One of these, a huge wreath of bay and ivy leaves and heather, in 
the form of a Highland targe, was a ‘ribute from the Scottish 
Anniversary and Historical Society. The words “ Honour to the 
Brave” were pricked out in everlasting flowers, and an attached 
piece of silk bore the inscription “In memory of the heroes who 
died for Scotland and Bonnie Prince Charlie, April 16, 1746.” 
A wreath of white roses, maidenhair ferns, and flowers, from the 
Legitimist Jacobite League of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Order of St. Germain, bore, besides the words of commemoration, 
the inscription “ What they fought for we will work for.” There 
was also a wreath from Sir Robert Menzies “in memory of 200 
Menzieses who fell at the battle of Culloden.” 


It is somewhat difficult to understand what purpose, good or 
bad, was meant to be served by this Culloden celebration. The 
“Jacobite Cause,” as it is still termed, is, as everyone knows, as 
dead as the Highlanders whose bones lie mouldering beneath the 
sod of Culloden Moor. The sixty or so persons who assembled at 
the cairn on Saturday were chiefly spectators, drawn by curiosity. 
However, Mr. Napier in the course of an eloquent oration in 
which he eulogised the “noble manner” in which the Jacobites 
“fought for what they believed to be the right, avd which many 
still thought to be the right,” expressed the hope that in future years 
Highlanders and Scotsmen in this country and in America and 
Australia would go to the battlefield of Culloden and take part in 
commemorating the anniversary of the battle. Then the toast of 
“The Departed Brave” was pledged in silence—and as an anti- 
climax the cairn, the wreaths, Mr. Napier, and his henchman were 
photographed! It was very romantic, very picturesque, and just 
a trifle absurd. 


Our hymnology contains no two hymns that are more popular 
than “Abide with me” and “Lead, kindly Light.” Both were 
written in Devonshire, and simultaneously movements have been 
initiated to honour the writers. The Rev. H. T. Lyte, the first 
vicar of Brixham Parish Church, has long since been dead, and 
the church in which he ministered is now in need of restoration. 
An effort is being made to raise £4,000 for the purpose. His 
memory claims some recognition from the many thousand wor- 
shippers of all denominations who sing such hymns as “ Far from 
my heavenly home,” “ Jesus, I my cross have taken,” “ Long did I 
toil and know no earthly rest,” “ Pleasant are Thy courts above,” 
and others—all of which were written by Mr. Lyte. 


The Bishop of Exeter, though he is best known as the author 
of “Lead, kindly Light,” has enriched our hymnology by many 
other compositions, and the proposed testimonial, heartily espoused 
by Sir John Kennaway, M.P., has received the support of Church- 
men not only in Devonshire, but at Hampstead and other former 
scenes of his labours. Dr. Bickersteth has just completed fifty 
years’ service in the Church, and the suggestion that his portrait 
should be painted and hung in the palace at Exeter would 
fittingly commemorate his services as a clergyman, a bishop, and 
a hymn-writer. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


It is difficult to prevent the rapid evaporation of liquid air. 
Professor Dewar has introduced a double-vacuum flask for this 
purpose, consisting of a glass tube or bulb 
situated within another similar and somewhat 
larger one, and fused to it at the neck, the 
space between the two being very highly exhausted of air. In 
this way heat is partially screened from the inner vessel, into 
which the liquid air is poured ; and a further device of coating the 
wall of the inner vessel with bright silver or mercury is also found 
to be an advantage. Now comes an interesting discovery. M. 
Pictet had tested the screening power for heat of various materials, 
such as wool, &c., and had found that at very low temperatures 
all the substances tested behaved in very much the same way—in 
fact, had become fair conductors. Professor Dewar quite recently 
packed powdered charcoal between the inner and outer walls of 
his liquid air vessels, and then produced there a high degree of 
exhaustion. The result was remarkable. Charcoal placed in a 
vacuum turns out to be about five times as good as an exhausted 
air-space for screening heat—a matter of considerable physical 
interest and practical utility. 


New Heat 
Screen 


A Lincolnshire workman, while excavating in a gravel pit at 
St. James Deeping, has come upon an earthen vessel containing 
bone ashes. The vase is not of elaborate design, 
nor does it appear to have been made upon a 
potter’s wheel ; there are some crude finger- and 
thumb-nail decorations marked over it—altogether rather a curious 
find. Within it, besides the ashes, were also fragments of charred 
bones and parts of a human lower jaw as well. A skull and numer- 
ous finger bones were found in the neighbourhood, and are thought 
to indicate traces of an ancient pit dwelling. It may be mentioned 
that a curious bronze ball, believed to be a steelyard weight, has 
been unearthed at Oxford. It weighs 5 lbs. 13 ozs., and measures 
10} inches in circumference. The interest attached to this dis- 
covery is rather increased by four shields of arms in relief, which 
can be made out upon the face of the ball. Experts date it back 
to the fifteenth century. 


Antiquities 


The British Museum possesses a unique ethnological collec- 
tion, and the assent of the authorities to the establishment of a 
Bureau of Ethnology will go far towards 
putting such an institution upon a firm footing. 
At the British Association meeting in 1896 
the matter was mentioned, and last year at Toronto it was further 
referred to. But the problem now is where to house such a 
Bureau and its library. , There does not seem room at the British 
Museum. The Imperial Institute has been suggested. 


Bureau 
of Ethnology 


The Gipsy moth (Porthetria dispar), now become rare in this 
country, is attracting considerable attention in America. At the 
town of Medford, near Boston, Massachusetts, 
The Gipsy Moth a veritable plague of the insect is defying all 
attempts on the part of the authorities to keep 
it under. A naturalist some years ago introduced the moth into 
that county for the purpose of certain experiments he was then 
making, and to-day a large sum of money has already been spent 
in the endeavour to check the ravages of the “ Gipsy ” caterpillars, 
Oil of creosote is found to be particularly effective in destroying 
the eggsyand a large number of people are regularly engaged in 
painting likely places with this and other suitable solutions. It is 
worth noticing that these eggs, having a hairy covering, are able 
to resist the action of heat to a remarkable degree. 


A copper statue, hollow within and containing a vessel of 
liquid carbonic acid, forms the basis of Pierre Roche’s snow 
figures. By the more or less rapid evaporation 
of the carbonic acid the temperature of this 
copper image is greatly reduced, so that 
moisture in the atmosphere becomes condensed, even frozen, 
upon its outer surface, producing there a delicate layer of snow. 


Snow 
Statues 
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Mr, HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Critical Study. 
By GEORGE BRANDES. 


2 vols. Roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncut, demy 8vo. 24s. net. 
The ATHENA UM.—* No other single work on Shakespeare includes so much 


and so much that is valuable. These two volumes are of solid worth and deserve a 
place in every Shakespearian student's library.” 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 
By H. B. IRVING. 

With 3 Portraits and a Facsimile. 

THE OUTLOORK.—* The book is very well done ; the material has been carefully 


accumulated and assimilated ; the argument is logical and compels conviction. The 
portrait is human and interesting.” 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. Vol. IV. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Ricuarp 
Garnett, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum. 
LITERATURE.—“ Dr. Garnett is lucid in arrangement, agreeable, and correct, 
and often powerful and felicitous in style. He has dove a real service to both English 
and Italian literatures.” 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. Being an Account of 
the Mohmund and Tirah Expeditions. 1807. By Lionet James. With Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author, and Photographs and Maps and Plans. 1 vol. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The T7/MES.—“ Both able and interesting. In view of recent criticisms the author's 
diary of the operations in Tirah can be read with advantage.” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 

A. Wyckorr. With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A. T. Q. C. in the SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Wyckoff writes as an alert and sensitive 

observer. His book leaves the impression of a sincerely truthful man. ‘The Workers’ 
really is a book.” 





1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


By WALTER 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LONDONERS: an Absurdity. By Roserr HicHEns, 


Author of “‘ The Green Carnation.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is real'y screamingly funny and does great 
credit to Mr. Hichens’s luxuriant imagination.” 


THE OPEN BOAT, and other Stories. 


Crane, Author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. Being the True 


Record of some Passages in a Conflict of Social Faiths. 


sy EDITH A. BARNETT. 


By STEPHEN 


[.Wonday. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zanowii1. 


The ACA DEMY.—“ No one can rise from reading the ‘Dreamers of the Ghetto’ 
without perceiving that he has been in the presence of a master. Mr. Zangwill is the 
prose-poet of atmosphere, He lifts the air from the seventeenth century ; he enables us 
to breathe it.” 


THE LAKE OF WINE. By Bernarp Capes. 


Mr. W. E. Hentey in THE OUTLOOK.—‘‘I have read no book for long which 
contented me as this book. This story— excellently invented and excellently done—is 
one no lover of romance can afford to leave unread.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H. G. We ts, Author 
of “‘ The Time Machine.” 

The SPECTA TOR.—“ As a writer of scientific romance Mr. Wells has never been 
surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is always something human about his 
characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest 
to the human side of the author of Gulliver.” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. By J. A. Srevart, Author 
of “‘In the Day of Battle.” 


The WORLD,—“ Its qualities place it far above the novels we are accustomed to, 
even of the higher class. It is dramatic, romantic, and realistic.” 


KING CIRCUMSTANCE. 
** A Street in Suburbia.” 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Throughout, Mr. Pugh displays a deft con- 


ciseness and ease of werkmanship that are exceptional. Distinctly, he is high above the 
ruck, and he should go far.” 


THE SCOURGE-STICK. By Mrs. Camppett Praep. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Undeniably powerful and interesting.” 


A MAN WITH A MAID. By Mrs. Henry Dupenry. 
Cloth, 3s. net ; paper, 2s 6d. net. [Pioneer Series. 


LITERATURE.—“A vivid story; Mrs. Dudeney has knowledge and a keen 
dramatic insight, and she uses them to good purpose.” 


By Epwin Pucu, Author of 
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At all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE POTENTATE. 


A Romance by FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Of this book THE OUTLOOK says that it is “A medieval muddle.” “The 
story is chaotically presented.” ‘* A mediaval jumble without light or shade.” “ Falls 
below the level at which serious criticism may be invited.” 

The ACADEMY says :—“‘ A STEEL-BRIGHT ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES...... 
passages of love and adventure, and all the paraphernalia of romance MARSHALLED 
BY A SKILLED HAND.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE, —“ A very ArTISTIC and FASCINATING ROMANCE, 

The author has A VERY ATTRACTIVE AND UNAFFECTED STYLE, which helps her 
narrative to run most pleasantly.” 

_The DAILY GRAPHIC, —“ A book FAR ABOVE THE ORDINARY...... carries 
with it something of the style and atmosphere of that now almost forgotten romance 
‘JouN INGLESANT.’ A VERY FRESH AND NOTICEABLE BOOK, which makes one want 
more from the same pen.” 

_ The GLASGOW HERALD,—“ As a romance of old and evil days ‘ The Potentate ’ 
is REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL.” 

_ The DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ The story is ADMIRABLY WRITTEN, with a charm. 
ing and artistic reticence...... It is A WORK OF ART, DELICATELY WROUGHT, BEAUT# 
FULLY COLOURED.” 


SELECTED POEMS. By Georce Merepitn. 


POCKET EDITION now ready, printed on HAND-MADE Paper. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
* A volume which abounds in imaginative vision as well as intellectual strength.” 
Stanaard, 








‘* His poems are achievements of the intellect.” —Scofsman. 
“* These ‘ Selected Poems’ are a literary store.” —Scotsman. 


PREMA-SAGARA ; or, the Ocean of Love. 


Translated from the Hindi. By F. Pincorr. Demy 8vo. 15s. net, 


SIAM.—THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 


ROBE. By Ernest Younc. With 20 Full-page and 25 Text Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. 
“‘ Here is a book of which I can speak with unstinted praise......I heartily commend 
the book.”—T. P. O'Connor, in the Graphic. 
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IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


<* The axis of the earth sticks out visibly through the centre of 
each and every town or city.” 


Bristol 


THE invitations to prominent Canadians to visit Bristol in Sep- 
tember next, in connection with the British Association gathering, 
are meeting with very warm responses. The Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Canada, Dr. Bourinot, writes expressing the 
pleasure it will give him to visit Bristol, and says, “ Canadians will 
not forget the readiness with which Bristol responded to the invita- 
tion of the Royal Society of Canada to send delegates to the Cabot 
celebration, which was held in June 1897 at Halifax, or the kind 
expressions of interest in Canada and her development that were 
then uttered by ex-Mayors Barker and Davies.” Mr. E. A. Wills, the 
Secretary of the Toronto Board of Trade, replies that the Board 
will most certainly have a representative present. The Mayor of 
London, Ontario, heartily reciprocates the desire of the Mayor of 
Bristol “to draw closer the bonds that bind Canada not alone to 
Bristol but to the Empire.” Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whilst regret- 
ting his inability to be present, makes the interesting statement 
that, in his opinion, ‘it would seem the most natural result in the 
world that Bristol should resume its position as one of the principal 
seaports for American trade. I hope its efforts in that direction 
may be crowned with success.” 


Dublin 


There is no doubt that the distress in the West of Ireland at 
present is very acute, and the question arises: Will it make 
matters worse when the expected war takes place between America 
and Spain? The staple articles of food in Connaught are potatoes, 
American bacon, flour, and Indian meal; and, with the exception 
of the potato, we are depending on the United States for the 
supply of these. Even in prosperous times the Connaught 
farmers’ dinner, on seven days of the week, consists of American 
bacon, cabbage, and potatoes. This year the potato crop is 
a failure; and now, with a war, the remaining foods will 
become very scarce and dear—if the supply is not cut off alto- 
gether. The poorest cottier rears his pig; but he cannot afford to 
eat him. He has to sell him for other people’s tables, whilst he 
himself is content with coarse American bacon at three or four- 
pence per pound, and with some this is a luxury indulged in but 
once a week. At the present time, according to a recent state- 
ment of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, there are hundreds of families 
in Connaught subsisting solely on Indian meal, and not able to 
get half enough of that. We get Indian meal exclusively from 
America, so that war will make matters much worse in Connaught, 
bad as they are at present. 


Edinburgh 


The Lord Provost of Edinburgh made some rather remarkable 
statements at the half-yearly meeting of the Burgh Licensing 
Court. In speaking, in condemmnatory terms, of the traffic in 
licences, he quoted the average market price of a grocer’s licence 
in this city at £1,000, while a public-house licence might be ex- 
pected to fetch from £6,000 up to £10,000. If these figures are 
correct, they show that the liquor traffic in Edinburgh is by no 
means unprofitable. The Lord Provost further proceeded to give 
his opinion that, if this money belonged to anyone, it belonged to 
the public, and, while regretting that by law the Licensing Court 
and the public had no right to any of it, indicated that he would 
be “exceedingly jealous” of granting any new licences whatever 
for grocers or public-houses, “and so parting with such a large 
amount of public money.” It would not be profitable to follow 
the Lord Provost into the delicate question of ethics as to 
whether the “ good will” of licensed premises is not both legally 
and morally as marketable a commodity as 


Liverpool 

The question of bridging the Mersey so as to join Liverpool 
and Birkenhead has long been before us. But now a scheme, 
confidently put forward at the Chamber of Commerce by two 
leading engineers, has directed serious attention to the proposal. 
It is suggested that the bridge should be of the suspension type. 
It would be within about a hundred yards of two miles in length, 
reaching well over the river on either side in order to reach a level 
which would carry the bridge above the river traffic. The cost of 
bridge, approaches, and hydraulic lifts is estimated at £2,224,750, 
and land easements, &c., would cost £300,000. It is considered 
that within a short period of opening the bridge (which would take 
five years in construction) a gross revenue of £180,000 would 
accrue. The cost of working and maintenance would be about 
£20,000, leaving £160,000, which, after providing for debenture 
interest at 34 per cent. per annum on one-fourth of the required 
cost, would yield a balance of revenue equal to nearly 7 per cent. 
on the ordinary share capital. Of course it is impossible to say 
if the scheme will be taken up. 

Blymoutb 

The Lords of the Admiralty are hard taskmasters. For six 
months past Plymouth has been divided on the question of the 
development of the Cattewater Harbour. At last, however, the 
matter was put to a poll, and the Corporation’s scheme, which was 
to cost nearly three-quarters of a million sterling, and was to make 
Plymouth a rival home for big liners to Liverpooland Southampton, 
was carried, and the Corporation’s Parliamentary agents com- 
menced preparations to fight all the opposition to the Bill which 
was threatened by a score of local authorities, railway and other 
companies, and landowners. ‘ What will the Admiralty say to the 
scheme?” asked a few, but they were ignored, and it was under- 
stood that the scheme was going to be run through all its stages 
before the authorities at Whitehall could bring their courage to 
a sticking point to oppose it. When at length the day approached 
for the second reading of the Bill, the Admiralty officials intervened. 
Again and again the second reading was postponed while “ my 
lords” at Whitehall examined the proposals. Now the doom has 
fallen, and the scheme is practically dead. The attitude of the 
Admiralty is that the scheme would prove prejudicial to “ the all- 
important naval interests of the port.” If it is to be carried out, 
it must include the removal of the Winter Shoal, so as to improve 
the navigation of the Sound. This additional work would cost 
£200,000, so it only apparently remains to give the scheme a decent 
burial. It is true that the removal of the Winter Shoal will have 
eventually to be undertaken in the interests of the Navy, but the 
naval authorities think this is an opportunity of forcing Plymouth 
to abandon her present dreams of commercial greatness or 
carry out this work of national importance with the ratepayers’ 
money. The question is, Will the Corporation do this? 


Soutbampton 

Southampton has scored again. The Union Steamship Com- 
pany a few years ago made Southampton their home port, and 
now the Castle Company have come to a similar decision. In 
both cases Southampton has gained at the expense of Plymouth, 
which for twenty-four years has been the first port of call of the 
Castle liners on the homeward voyage from Capetown and Madeira. 
Plymouth has been very unfortunate. Hitherto the Castle vessels 
have been berthed at the West Indian Docks in London, but now 
the Company are building such large steamers that they cannot be 
docked in London. They have solved the difficulty by abandoning 
both London and Plymouth, and making Southampton their head- 
quarters as well as their first port of call. It was at first thought 
that the Postmaster-General would object to this arrangement on 
account of the occasional delay in the delivery of the mails, for 
the North more particularly, but it now appears that the Cape 
Government controls the contract, and it has allowed both the 
Companies to use what port of call they 





that of any other business ; but it is difficult 
to see how his proposed remedy of being 
jealous in granting new licences will either 
preserve this so-called public money, or lower 
the present high price paid for licences. 
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choose. Southampton has already supplanted 
Plymouth as the chief port in this country 
for South African trade, and hopes soon to 
win over the P. & O. Company, who have 
made Plymouth their port for many years. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


Most important concessions of coal and iron lands in Shansi Province 
have been granted by China to British capitalists, known as the Pekin 
Syndicate, with whom some Italians are associated. 
Russian and French objections at Pekin were of no 
avail. 

Prince Henry of Prussia arrived at Shanghai on Sunday, and proceeded 
to Kiao-chow on Thursday. It is believed in Berlin that Prince Henry’s 
visit ‘* will make a profound impression throughout the whole Chinese 
Empire, and have a lasting effect upon the prestige of the German name.” 
Germany, it is announced, has secured a further railway concession in 
Shantung, in the form of a line from I-chan-fu to the capital, Tsi-nan-fu. 
The Russo-Japanese negotiations about Korea are said to be approaching 
a successful conclusion. Reinforcements of Russian troops left Odessa for 
Port Arthur and Talienwan last Saturday. 

In Egypt the Sirdar and staff are proceeding to Wady Halfa. Further 
operations are suspended until July, and Special Correspondents have 
been ordered back from the front. The railway has now been brought to 
within fifteen miles of Berber, and only six weeks are required to extend 
it to the Nile-Atbara confluence. 

Sir John Scott, the Khedive’s Judicial Adviser, is returning to England 
in May, on the score of health. The Khedive has declared his departure 
to be a great loss to Egypt, and has decorated him with the Grand Cordon 
of the Osmanieh. 

The first meeting of a Commission of Consuls General on the subject 
of the Egyptian Mixed Tribunals takes place to-day. 

Through telegraphic communication from Cape Town to Blantyre 
(British Central Africa Protectorate) was established on Wednesday. 

The disturbances at Sierra Leone continue. Two officers, Majors 
Donovan and Tarbet, have been wounded, the former seriously. <A 
missionary, the Rev. W. J. Humphrey, has been murdered in the interior. 
In Sokoto the French are reported to have retired from Argungu. The 
Niger Company’s expedition is advancing. 


Imperial 


The South African Customs Union Conference ended on Wednesday, 
The terms of the Convention will be published on May 20. 

The fund on behalf of ex-Chief Justice Kotze in the Transvaal has just 
been closed. The amount subscribed was £5,000, 

The British Government has sent twenty-two printed volumes of 
matter relating to the Venezuelan dispute to the President of the Arbitra- 
tion Court, Professor Martens, of St. Petersburg. The Court’s decision is 
not expected until next year. 

The Canadian House of Commons has passed the tariff resolutions, 
extending a full preference of } reduction in duty to goods from Great 
Britain, India, and New South Wales, and to British West Indian raw 
sugars. The preference may be extended to Queensland and Fiji sugars, 
which supply British Columbia. 

At last! A Bill was introduced in the Washington Senate on Tuesday 
by Mr. Lodge— above all people—appropriating $473,157 to settle Great 
Britain’s claims for illegal seizure of Canadian vessels in Behring Sea in 
1886 and 1887. The proposal was adopted on Wednesday. 

The Queensland treasurer has decided to send 177,000 sovereigns to 
London to be placed at interest till next February, when the money is to 
be used to pay interest on the Colony’s debt. 

Both at Sydney and at Adelaide this week enthusiastic meetings have 
been held in favour of the Commonwealth Bill. 

In a speech at Auckland, the New Zealand Premier announced a sur- 
plus of £500,000 on the financial year. 

Sir Philip Currie, now at Constantinople, is to be British Ambassador 
to the Quirinal in the course of the year, in succession to Sir Clare Ford, 
whose ill-health compels him to retire. 

In the House of Commons on Monday votes were carried to complete 
the following sums :—£ 356,000 for revenue buildings, and £271,000 for 
public buildings in Great Britain, not provided for 
in other votes ; £58,000 for Marlborough House and 
Royal Palaces; £115,000 for Royal Parks and 
pleasure gardens ; £22,000 for the Houses of Parliament buildings. 

On Thursday evening the Chancellor of the Exchequer, introducing 
the Budget, announced that the total revenue for the past year amounted 
to £116,016,000, as against the £112,199,000 of the previous year. The 
revenue received by the Exchequer was £106,614,000, against 
£103,950,000 ; the Customs £21,798,000, which is £532,000 more 
than last year. The surplus for last year was £3,678,000, of which 
£2,550,000 was set aside for public buildings. Next year’s revenue is 
estimated at £108,615,c00, and the expenditure at £106,829,000. A 
surplus of £1,786,000, to be used principally in making an abatement in 
taxes on incomes between £400 and £700, and ‘in a reduction of 6d. per 
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Ib. on unmanufactured tobacco and other classes of tobacco proportionately 
except cigars. 

Mr. Gladstone is still without pain, but his general condition on 
Wednesday was not quite so favourable. 

The coal strike persists. At the conference of workmen’s delegates 
at Cardiff on Monday a heavy vote was given against granting plenary 
powers to the delegates. Votes were also carried hostile to the sliding, 
scale, and in favour of a demand for a ten per cent. rise in wages. A 
decisive struggle is now inevitable. It is calculated that 200,009 men 
are idle. 

Mr. G. N. Barnes has been re-elected Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. 

A bust of Lord Randolph Churchill was unveiled on Monday by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the corridor of the members’ staircase in 
the House of Commons. 

The proprietors of the Crystal Palace Company have approved of the 
Bill before Parliament to reduce the old capital of the company and to 
raise £100,000 additional capital in cash. 

The Rev. J. Macarthur, Vicar of South Acton, is the new Bishop of 
Bombay. 

In consequence of his behaviour on Good Friday at St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, West Kensington, Mr. John Kensit, a publisher, of Paternoster 
Row, was on Saturday last fined £3, with an alternative of 7 days’ 
imprisonment. He is appealing against the sentence. 

On Tuesday a serious fire broke out at the Whitwick Colliery, near 
Leicester. The fire, which was due originally to spontaneous combus- 
tion, has been smouldering for no less than twenty years. Thirty-five 
men are entombed, and little hope is entertained of their rescue. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington Butts, founded by the late 
Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, was completely gutted by fire on Wednesday. 

The debate in the Senate at Washington fon the Spanish-American 
crisis concluded on Saturday last. An amendment recognising the Cuban 
Republic was carried by 51 votes to 37, and the 
Committee’s resolutions were then adopted, with 
the addition of a clause disclaiming any intention of 
an United States sovereignty over Cuba. The House of Representatives 
struck out the Senate’s amendment, and the Senate refusing to yield, a 
conference was held on Monday evening. An agreement was come to at 
3 A.M. on Tuesday, the amendment being dropped, while otherwise the 
Senate’s resolutions were adopted. President McKinley on Wednesday 
morning signed the resolutions and an accompanying Ultimatum, giving 
Spain till noon to-day for her answer. The Spanish Minister at Washing- 
ton on receiving a copy at once asked for his passports and left for 
Toronto. In Spain the Cortes were opened by the Queen Regent on 
Wednesday amid great enthusiasm, her Majesty appealing to the Cortes to 
defend the rights of Spain at any sacrifice. Immediately after the Ulti- 
matum reached Madrid on Thursday, General Woodford, the United States 
representative, before he had time formally to present it, was informed 
that diplomatic relations between the two countries were at an end, and 
was handed his passports. Seiior Sagasta made a brief reply that Spain 
refused to leave Cuba. The Key West squadron sailed on Thursday to 
commence an immediate blockade of Havana. 

The four steamships of the American Line at Southampton have been 
chartered by the United States Government, which has also purchased the 
Lucerne of the Allan Line. Other purchases have been made both by the 
States and by Spain. 

The Ambassadors of the Powers have presented a Note to the Porte, 
intimating that on May 1 the Powers’ military attachés will be ready to 
resume the delimitation of the Thessalian frontier. The evacuation is ex- 
pected to begin to-morrow (Sunday), and the first zone should be evacuated 
within ten days of that date. 

A new Governor-Generalship of Turkestan has been formed by 
Russia, under the military control of General Dukhofskoi. Extending 
from the Ural to the Celestial Mountains, and from Persia to the middle 
course of the Irtish, it is said to be the largest region in the world under 
one administrator. 

It is expected that Prince Ferdinand will reach St. Petersburg on his 
visit to the Tsar early next week. 

The town of Florence on Sunday last celebrated the fifth centenary of 
the discovery of the New World, both Amerigo Vespucci and Paolo 
Toscanelli having been natives of Florence. 

Signor Crispi was re-elected Deputy for Palermo on. Sunday by a 
majority of 1,175 votes to 295. 

Mrs. Sigerson, at Dublin, wife of Dr. Sigerson, and mother of Miss 
Dora Sigerson, now Mrs. Clement Shorter. Mrs. 
Sigerson was herself a writer. April 16, at the 
British Embassy, Paris, Viscount Oxenbridge, brother 
of Sir Edward Monson, aged 68. Represented Reigate in the Liberal interest, 
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1858-62. Treasurer of the Queen’s Household 1874, Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard 1880-85 and 1886, Master of the Horse 1892-94. 
For many years Liberal Whip in the House of Lords.——April 19, Lord 
Lisle, at Cork, aged 86. The fifth baron, succeeding to the title in 1868. 
——George Parsons Lathrop, the American author, son-in-law of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, at New York. Gustave Moreau, the celebrated 
French painter, at Paris, aged 72. His work has often been classed with 
that of the Pre-Raphaelites. His first picture in the Salon was a ‘* Pieta ” 
n1852. Member of the Academy of Fine Arts 1888 ; professor at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts 1892. ——April 20, Alfred Cock, Q.C., F.S.A., at Shrews- 
bury, aged 49. 

April 19, speaking on a motion by Mr. Lloyd George on Public 
Education, to the effect that ‘‘ there should be within reach of every child 
in England and Wales a public elementary school 
under lecal representative management,” Sir J. Gorst 
said that the religious difficulty was created in Parlia- 
ment, and was formidable only because it obstructed education. ‘* The 
suggested remedy for the existing state of things was the replacing of the 
village Church school by the village Board school, but that, in the opinion 
of the Committee of Council on Education, would be from an educational 
point of view a retrograde step.” 

Sir William Harcourt said that ‘‘ education in this country cost a great 
deal considering its quality. We were paying something like £10,000,000 a 
year for it, and he believed there was no nation in Europe that got so little 
for its money as we did. We could not afford to have cheaper schools, for 
cheap schools meant inferior schools.” 

April 21, Mr. Cecil Rhodes addressed a tremendous crowd of Chartered 
Company shareholders at the Cannon Street Hotel on the future of 
Rhodesia. ‘*I know exactly what you’ve subscribed [he said], I know 
exactly what you’ve spent, and I feel confident that in my lifetime I'll 
return you good interest on that.” He had asked the English Govern- 
ment, as a director of the Bechuanaland Railway, to allow the Company 
to borrow a couple of millions on the Government’s security, to allow the 
railway to be built to Tanganyika. Then there was the Government 
sanction for the Uganda-Tanganyika railway—and Kitchener coming down 
from Khartoum. That might be purely imaginative; but he asked his 
hearers to remember that the transcontinental telegraph was ‘‘ imagina- 
tive,” according to some people, a very short time ago. 
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Son. 2s. 6d. 

What is Socialism ? (Scotsburn), Isbister & Co. 7s. 6d. 

With Peary at the Pole (Eivind Astrup). C. Arthur Pearson. 1os. 6d. 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


AT COMMERCIAL PRICES. 





GENUINE SHERATON, CHIPPENDALE, AND 
ADAMS FURNITURE. 


Specimens of Wardrobes, Dressing-Tables, Washstands, 
Chests of Drawers, &c. 


COMPLETE SETS OF CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS. 
Sideboards and Side-Tables. 


Some good Second-hand Persian and Turkey Carpets. 


Our New IntusrraTED CATALOGUE, containing upwards of 2,000 Designs, with 


Estimates fcr Furnishing, Free on application. 


DRUCE & CO. 


BAKER STREET. LONDON, W. 








Lewis & Allenby 


(LTD.) 


193, 195,197 REGENT ST. 


AND 


60, 61, 62, 63, 64,65 CONDUIT ST., W. 


Silk Aercers, 
Costumiers, &c. 








High reputation for 80 years for Ladies’ Dress 
Requirements. 


Unrivalled for GENUINE QUALITY and 
Moderate Prices. 


CHOICEST NOVELTIES FOR 
THE SPRING SEASON 


NOW ON VIEW IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 
Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘*Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Waraen”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 7 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
MOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TuHrouGH SERVICE (on Wetke-dagd—Moarn oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
«his route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.m., Liverpool at 
4-5 P-M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS : Capt. A. W. CuurcHWARD, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerieLp, Gare Maritine; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. SmitH & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington. and other favourite 
watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trains to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Sea-side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company’s Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W.., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 





——.. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT 
LOW PRICES IN OTHER PROVINCES. 


Also Cheap Improved Farms, 
CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, 


Farm Labourers, and Young Men desiring to learn Farming. 
Domestic Servants. 


Special arrangements for 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy Produce. 


Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive 
Fisheries, Important Manufacturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land avail- 
able for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and Export Trade in all 
commodities. 


The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, North-West Territories, and British Columbia. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to in- 
tending Settlers, and as to the Trade and Commerce of the Dominion may be obtained 
gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 


Correspondence and Personal Interviews Invited. 





FURNITURE 





ORIGINAL 
TASTEFUL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


175 & 176 SLOANE ST., S.W. 


WARINGS 


(WARING § GILLOW, Ltd.) 








DECORATIONS 175 to 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


HOTEL VICTORIA 
LONDON 


Most conveniently and fashionably situated, with large number of Sitting and Bed Rooms en suite, and Single 
and Double Bedrooms. The Victoria Orchestra performs selections in Dining Hall daily during Luncheon and 
Dinner. Table d’Hote Luncheon, 1 to 3 p.m., 3s. 6d.; Dinner, 6 to 8.30, 5s.; and Supper, from 10 o’clock, 
3s. 6d. Also service alacarte. Tables may be secured in advance. Open to non-residents. 


THE CORDON HOTELS, wien. 
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